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Commerce  adieu, — I  woo  a  sterner  bride ; 
The  fierce  Bellona  calls  me  to  her  side. 
Harsh  is  the  music  of  our  marriage  strain ! 
It  rolls  in  thunder  from  Culloden  plain  ! 


The  beauty  is  proud  of  the  conquest  she  gains, 
And  the  humblest  of  poets  is  proud  of  his  strains ; 
Then  forgive  me,  if  something  like  pride  should  be  mine, 
When  I  write  out  the  couplet  and  measure  the  line. 
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Sons  of  Caledonia's  Isles, 

Bravest  on  the  land  and  waves ; — 
Yon  massy  rocks,  the  funeral  piles, 

That  rise  above  your  father's  graves. 


1  HE  HOUSE  OF  STUART,  long  time  on  the  wane, 
Their  hopes  all  perish' d  on  Culloden  plain; 
Where  many  a  Highland  youth,  in  manly  bloom, 
Bellona  sent  to  tread  the  Stygian  gloom  ;— 
She  mounts  her  iron  car,  and  at  her  wheels 
In  vain  the  mother  weeps,  and  children  kneels; 
The  bugle  sounded,  by  her  order  blown, 
The  martial  summons  on  the  winds  was  borne ; 
Through  all  the  Isles  the  well  known  echo  spread, 
And  each  bold  chief  his  feudal  tenants  led, 
Still  fondly  thought,  respect  for  Stuart's  name, 
Would  once  more  place  them  o'er  the  proud  domain ; 
But  James's  flight,  so  fatal  was  the  stain, 
Thievery  effort  fruitless  prov'd  and  vain. 
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The  fierce  Lochiel,  his  vassal  clan  commands, 
And  bids  the  ifrinstrels  call  Lochaber's  bands; 
The' mif&trets  chanted,  in  a  warlike  strain, 

.  fTte^Qngs  fiif  Osfcian,  1o  the  mountain  swain, 
•  *•*     •  i» » «.  i  t  *  »*,« 

How  their  to  re-fat  hers  bloody  fields  had  won, 

Led  on  by  Oscar,  Ossian's  favourite  son, 

And  how  Fingal  had  raised  the  nation's  fame, 

By  his  fierce  combats  with  the  barbarous  Dane, 

A  savage  horde  of  rambling*  thieves,  who  made 

War  like  Algiers,  plundering  was  tiieir  trade : 

They  sung,  how  Malcolm  led  his  warlike  powers, 

From  Tay's  green  banks,   to  Alnwick's  lofty  towers; 

And  how  Kirkaldy,  gain'd  immortal  fame, 

By  his  attachment  to  the  Stuart  name. — 

The  Swain  enraptured,  hears  with  fierce  delight, 

How  Bruce  and  Wallace  won  the  hardy  fight, 

When  England's  legions  oft  were  forc'd  to  yield 

The  palm  of  victory,  in  the  hostile  field ; 

And  how  bold  Douglas  led  his  martial  train 

To  combat  Percy  on  the  Cheviot  plain ; 

Red  drops  of  blood  were  sprinkl'd  o'er  the  field, 

When  night  descending,  spread  her  ample  shield; 

Of  all  the  heroes  who  went  to  that  bourn, 

Few  w^ere  the  number  destm'd  to  return. 

Discord  alone,  of  all  the  Demon  train, 

Wav'd  her  red  torch  upon  that  direful  plain. 

\n  milder  strains,  they  chant  a  plaintive  lay, 
The  sad  disasters  of  that  fatal  day; 
A  day  o'er  which  humanity  long  mourn'd, 
While  Caledonia  wept  her  youth  inurn'd; 
Long  did  she  mourn  that  hapless,  fatal  blow, 
The  field  of  Falkirk  laid  her  glories  low. 
(A  *pe«r«  hirer  ted  on  a  -sable 
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Denotes  deep  sorrow  felt  for  Falkirk*  s  field.) 
The  field  of  Falkirk  run  with  blood  around, 
So  many  valiant  heroes  press  the  ground ; 
Yon  towering  rocks  their  snowy  bones  still  keep, 
And  Caledonia  o'er  their  ashes  weep. — 

In  loftier  strains  they  sung  of  that  fam'd  urn, 
Where  rest  the  heroes,  slain  at  Bannock-burn  ; 
When  victory  gave  to  valour  so  renown'd, 
The  wreath  which  late  her  warlike  temples  bound. 
The  crested  helmet,  sword,  and  target  shone, 
With  spears  and  corslets,  on  the  indented  stone. 
Bright  as  the  lustre  of  the  Lunar  beams, 
A  golden  eagle  on  the  summit  gleams ; 
Around  the  urn  unfading  laurels  bloom, 
And  wave  eternal  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb. 
The  lance  of  Bruce,  in  Caledonia's  line, 
Bright  conquest  with  her  fairest  wreathes  entwine, 
The  laws,  their  freedom,  and  their  father's  urns, 
In  whose  defence,  each  manly  bosom  burns; 
In  whose  defence,  the  royal  standard  borne, 
Display'd  a  radiance  like  the  summer  morn ; 
Its  ample  folds  expanding  to  the  day, 
Inspires  the  soldier  on  his  rugged  way. 
Emboss'd  in  gold,  the  Lion  proudly  shone, 
And  wav'd  responsive  to  the  wounded  moan  ; 
He  seem'd  to  shake  the  dew  drops  from  his  mane, 
And  spurn  indignant  at  oppression's  chain. 
'  Twas  that  fam'd  standard  which  bold  Oscar  bore 
For  Caledonia,  on  lerne's  shore; 
'  Twas  Fingal's  standard,  which  the  valiant  Thanes, 
Had  wav'd  in  triumph,  o'er  the  invading  Danes; 
Which  often  o'er  the  Highland  Clans  had  hung, 
And  through  the  foe  dismay  and  terror  flung. 
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In  lofty  strains,  they  sung  of  Flodden  field, 
Fierce  was  the  conflict  with  the  sword  and  shield. 
From  Inverary  to  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
The  Scottisli  youth  throng'd  to  that  hostile  mead. 
The  iiower  of  Caledonia  there  was  seen, 
Her  warlike  vassals  covered  Flodden's  green, 
!  lager  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  their  fame, 
And  prove  them  worthy  of  their  father'*  ttamr  ; 
in  full  brigades,  and  rang'd  in  martial  form, 
They  rusivd  down  Flodden  like  the  northern  storm. 
Then  form'd  the  line  with  close  compacted  wheel, 
That  line  bright  gleaming  with  the  warrior's  steel  ; 
Their  right  thrown  back  upon  a  rising  mound, 
To  spear  and  bowmen  gave  the  'vantage  ground. 
A  daring  chief  led  on  each  hardy   Clan, 
Lochaber's  axes  glittering  in  their  van  ; 
While  the  seven  sisters  make  the  concave  ring, 
With  thundering  bullets,  borne  on  fiery  wings. 

Far  to  the  left,  were  form'd  a  daring  band, 
The  fierce  Moss  Troopers,  from  the  border  land  ; 
They  charg'd  like  lightning  on  the  English  right, 
And  quickly  put  the  adverse  wing  to  flight ; 
Plac'd  in  the  Orkney  Isles,  they  would  have  been 
As  bold  young  rovers  as  the  Isles  have  seen. 
The  minstrels  sung  the  errors  of  that  day, 
How  Home  and  Huntley's  borderers  went  astray. 
Intent  on  plunder,  while  the  English  bring 
Their  well  form'd  columns  to  attack  the  King; 
Inured  to  plunder  from  their  earliest  years, 
Moss  Troopers  life,  a  life  of  hopes  and  fears: 
They  rush'd  to  combat,  like  the  Arab  wild, 
To  wield  the  sword,  each  father  taught  his  child  : 
When  girt  with  dangers,  with  a  powerful 
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To  guard  his  life,  perchance  elude  all  harm. 

Through  all  the  left  wing1,  wild  disorders  reign, 
They  leave  the  right,  and  centre  on  the  plain ; 
Assail'd  on  every  side,  they  brave  the  storm, 
The  line  wheels  back,  condens'd  in  oval  form ; 
Prepares  on  every  side  to  face  the  war, 
While  grim  destruction  threatens  from  afar. 
At  every  point  the  front  rank  couch  their  spears. 
And  in  the  centre,  stands  the  Scottish  Peers; 
Here  fell  the  chieftains,  Lennox  and  Argyle, 
Fore-doom' d  by  fate  to  swell  the  carnage  pile; 
Like  them,  their  dauntless  men  maintain  the  field, 
And  hearts  are  pierc'd,  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
The  flower  of  Scotland's  chiefs  were  rang'd  around, 
A  nobler  phalanx  never  trod  the  ground ; 
Firmly  resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 
They  stand  the  centre,  and  the  soul  of  all. 
Unmov'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait, 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  as  fix'd  as  fate  ! 
None  stoop'd  a  thought  to  base  inglorious  flight, 
But  horse  to  horse,  and  man  to  man  they  fight; 
The  firm  compacted  orb  still  keeps  their  ground, 
The  crouded  centre,  with  the  chiefs  abound. 

The  Queen,  from  far,  the  scene  of  death  descries, 
And  drinks  large  slaughter  at  her  piercing  eyes; 
She  seem'd  to  say, — "  Why  from  the  hostile  foe, 
"  Why  does  King  James's  chariot  move  so  slow  ? 
"  Why  do  his  foaming  steeds  so  slow  sustain 
"  His  glowing  axles,  from  the  eusanguin'd  plain  ? 
4;  Have  they  not  sped  ?  does  not  each  warrior  share 
"  The  beauteous  spoils  of  England's  captive  fair; 
'*  Spoils  which  Northumbrians  captive  cities  yield, 
"  Fit  for  the  conquering  heroes  of  the  field  ?  " 
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Vain  hope ! — the  King-  no  more  shall  meet  thine  eyes, 

Borne  down  by  numbers,  with  the  dead  he  lies  ! 

'Twas  James's  fate,  to  fall  upon  that  plain, 

His  last  sad  penance  for  a  father  slain  ; 

In  vain  his  country  thought  he  left  the  strand, 

A  pious  Pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land, 

To  visit  Calvary  in  saintly  garb, 

Not  like  a  warrior  on  his  fiery  barb ; 

To  Palestine,  where  noble  Barons  led 

Their  hardy  vassals,  for  the  Faith  they  bled. 

Unto  the  Holy  Sepulchre  they  run, 

As  did  the  Persians  to  the  rising  sun. 

Mistaken  zeal !  to  leave  their  native  land, 

To  combat  Saladin  on  Rama's  strand  ! 

On   Syria's  Plains  the  bloody  Cross  display, 

That  Cross  which  cheers  the  Pilgrim's  lonely  way ; 

That  Cross  for  which  he  braves  the  foaming  waves, 

And  dares  the  vengeance  of  Mahomet's  slaves. 

Redemption's  banner  throws  a  lustre  round 

The  sacred  relics,  on  that  hallow'd  ground. 

\am  hope !  while  years  on  years  roll'd  away, 

The  Royal  Pilgrim  came  not  since  that  day. 

Alas!  what  numbers  fate  then  doom'd  to  bleed, 

By  war's  sad  chance  on  Flodden's  hostile  mead ! 

The  spirits  of  their  fathers,  from  the  tomb, 

Unheeded  warn'd  them  of  their  fatal  doom. 

Pale  spectres  from  the  tombs  were  seen  to  rise, 

And  quickly  vanish  with  foreboding  cries! 

Shaded  with  blood  the  moon  appeared  that  night, 

And  awful  visions  did  the  people  fright! 

Fierce  shouts  were  heard  from  southern  skies  afar, 

Of  hostile  armies  rushing  to  the  war ; 

Then  in  a  moment  fiery  columns  rise. 
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From  which  deploy'd  two  lines  along  the  skies. 
Sometimes,  oblique,  they  quickly  chang'd  their  form, 
And,  rolling  onward,  brav'd  the  iron  storm. 

Both  armies  now  in  azure  fields  are  seen, 
Nor  far  the  distance  of  the  space  between  ;— - 
In  airy  circles,  horsemen  seem'd  to  wheel 
And  charge  impetuous  with  the  flaming  steel! 
Quick  evolutions  how  impel  their  force, 
While  man  to  man  they  rush,  and  horse  to  horse  : 
It  was  a  prelude  to  that  fatal  morn, 
When  the  fond  mother  mourn'd  her  eldest  born. 
Weep  Caledonia  o'er  thy  brave  sons  slain, 
Weep  o'er  thy  mountain  plumes  trod  to  the  plain  ! 
Weep  o'er  the  heroes,  o'er  their  lonely  grave, 
Their  country's  tears  are  due  the  fallen  brave : 
Methinks  I  see,  around  their  mouldering  tomb 
The  blooming  heather  shed  its  wild  perfume  ; 
The  lark  their  requiem  sings,  and  all  around 
The  mountain  daisy  decks  the  hallowed  ground. 

To  Glencoe's  gory  scene  the  minstrel  turns, 
And  all  his  country  in  his  bosom  burns ; 
Engrav'd  on  adamant  that  deed  appears, 
Eternal  tablet,  not  effac'd  by  years. 
That  horrid  deed,  recall'd  to  every  mind, 
Rouses  the  valour  of  the  mountain  hind ; 
And  then  reminds  them  of  the  crimson  flood, 
Which  in  Fifteen  had  flow'd  of  Scottish  blood. 

With  caution  let  the  Muse  essay  her  flight, 
Culloden  muir  now  rises  to  my  sight; 
The  shrill  pipes  sounding  in  their  loftiest  strain, 
Lochaber's  Darling  now  has  cross'd  the  main : 
"  AT  LENGTH  TRIUMPHANT  "  on  his  standard  borne, 
Eve  oft  refutes  the  flattering  hope  of  morn. 
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He  conies  to  Caledonia's  kindred  plain, 

Where  generous  pity  flows  in  every  vein. — 

On  George's  side  the  Grants  and  Campbells  drew 

Their  Highland  dirks,  and  wav'd  their  bonnets  blue ; 

The  Rosses  too  engag'd  in  the  same  cause, 

A  prudent  foresight  to  support  the  laws ; 

All  arm'd  for  war,  but  kept  on  their  own  ground, 

Me.  Kenzies,  Donalds,  and  St.  Clairs  abound ; 

Their  hearts  were  well  affected  to  the  cause, 

But  wary  caution  whisper'd  "  keep  from  blows.39 

Another  victory,  equal  Preston  Pans, 

Had  brought  the  wavering  chieftans  with  their  clans; 

His  hardy  followers  Tullibardine  brings, 

Fam'd  for  attachment  to  the  Scottish  Kings. 

Kilmarnock,  Drummond,  and  the  Gordons  came, 

With  Lewis  Gordon,  of  redoubted  fame ; 

Glengary  and  Clanronald  braves  the  war, 

Where  the  bold  soldier  wins  bright  honor's  scar ; 

And,  with  his  mountain  clan,  the  noble  Thane, 

Lord  Elcho,  came,  since  Charles  cross'd  the  main. 

With  Balmerino,  came  a  daring  band, 

A  chief,  by  nature  form'd  for  high  command ; 

While  fierce  in  arms,  the  Eraser  vassal  brings 

A  heart  devoted  to  the  Stuart  Kings ; 

High  on  his  mettled  charger  Fraser  came, 

Sprung  from  a  noble  line  well  known  to  fame, 

From  Faroline,  to  Charles  Stuart's  aid ; 

His  father's  vassals  the  young  chief  tan  led. 

The  wary  Lovat,  long  was  kept  in  awe, 

Till  victory  smiling  brought  the  Royals  low; 

Soon  as  he  learnt  that  Preston  Pans  was  won, 

He  sent  his  vassals  with  his  eldest  son. 

At  Preston,  Falkirk,and  Strathbogie's  bourn, 
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The  Stuart  triumphs,  and  the  Royals  mourn. 

At  Clifton  moor  her  laurel  victory  waves, 

That  daring  stand  the  Highland  army  saves ; 

The  rear  guard,  compos'd  of  hardy  clans, 

Led  on  by  Elcho,  Murray,  and  Sullivan, 

More  than  a  match  for  English  horse  were  found, 

And  many  a  gallant  trooper  press'd  the  ground  ; 

Six  hundred  Erasers,  Lovat  sent  along, 

No  clan  more  daring  in  the  hostile  throng, 

Excepting  still  the  Cameronian  band, 

O'er  which  Lochaber's  chief  held  the  command, 

Among  the  brave,  the  bravest  still  was  he, 

And  at  Culloden  loath  he  was  to  flee. 

Of  warlike  chiefs,  who  led  their  native  bands, 

Pre-eminent  among  them  Lochiel  stands. 

From  Athol  braes,  the  hardy  herdsman  comes, 

And  leaves  his  fleecy  charge  for  wars  loud  drums. 

Ah !  silly  swain  i  to  follow  wars  alarms, 

Say  what  has  shepherd's  life  to  do  with  arms  ? 

From  Inverary's  drear  and  bleak  abode, 
They  to  Culloden  took  the  fatal  road  ; 
Here  oft  the  sullen  sky  is  overcast 
And  summer  shrinks,  beneath  the  northern  blast; 
A  wintry  blast,  which,  arm'd  with  hail  and  rain, 
Beats  unrelenting  on  the  Highland  swain ; 
No  flowers  embalm  the  air,  but  one  White  Rose, 
Which,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  for  Stuart  blows ; 
In  this  rude  clime  mirth  tries  his  sportive  power, 
And  laughing  humour  speeds  the  fleeting  hour. 

His  mountain  clan,  Cromartie  now  commands 
To  leave  the  Isles,  and  join  the  gathering  bands. 
From  each  bleak  hill,  and  each  romantic  glen, 
Perth  and  Ogilvy  brought  their  Highland  men  ; 
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With  broad  swords  flaming  in  the  enbattl'd  line, 
Me.  Leans,  Me.  Gregors,  and  the  Cam' rons  shine ; 
Me.  Leods,  Me.  Phersons,  Me.  Intosh,  and  Stuarts, 
All  proved  that  day  they  were  not  sprung  from  cowards 
A  lofty  plume  wav'd  on  each  bonnet  blue, 
The  warlike  feather  of  a  sable  hue. 
First  in  the  fight  Lochaber's  sons  were  seen, 
The  Cam'ron  clan  with  slaughter  spread  the  green, 
Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  blaz'd  the  volleying  flame, 
And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim. 
To  the  fierce  combat,  led  by  great  Lochiel, 
Loud  peal'd  the  shot,  like  light' ning  flash'd  the  steel. 
The  Highland  chiefs,  amid  the  dire  alarms, 
Lea.d  on  their  vassals  to  fresh  deeds  of  arms  ;— 
Each  piercing  eye  the  dreadful  field  survey'd, 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  ready  aid ; 
But  vain  their  efforts,  on  the  tented  field 
Their  feudal  banners  fate  decrees  to  yield. 
One  effort  more,  to  rout  the  adverse  host, 
Highlanders  form, — charge, — waver, — all  is  lost ! 
What  scenes  of  slaughter  in  yon  field  appear, 
The  dead  we  mourn,  and  for  the  living  fear ; 
With  meek-eyed  pity,  mercy  fled  the  plain, 
Their  tender  care  the  wounded  sought  in  vain, 
Death  reign'd  triumphant  on  Colloden  field, 
Till  night  descending,  spread  her  moony  shield ; 
Till  night  descending,  from  the  victor's  hand 
Releas'd  the  relicks  of  the  Gaelic  band. 
Here  Caledonia,  many  a  soldier  mourn, 
In  vain  their  dames  shall  wait  their  safe  return ; 
Mangled  and  lifeless  from  the  combat  borne, 
Eve  now  refutes  thepromis'd  hope  of  morn. 
Far  as  pale  fear  could  throw  her  trembling  eye 
The  country  round,  one  general  ruin  lie ; 
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Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  no  cot 
Stern  desolation  ravaged  all  the  green, 
Gave  an  unbounded  loose  to  furious  rage, 
And,  scorning  mercy,  spar'd  not  feeble  age  ; 
Bids  steel-clad  valour  chase  that  dove-like  bride, 
Enfeebling  mercy  from  his  awful  side, 
Where  long  she  sat,  and  check'd  the  ardent  rein, 
As  whirl'd  his  chariot  o'er  the  embattled  plain  ; 
Then,  in  her  place,  bids  vengeance  mount  the  car, 
And  glut  with  gore  the  insatiate  sons  of  war* 

See  !  see  !  yon  mangled  corse  !  yon  manly  form  ! 
Must  glut  the  riot  of  the  greedy  worm  ! 
No  splendid  tomb  recalls  the  fleeting  breath, 
Deaf  to  entreaty  is  the  ear  of  death  ; 
For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hear:th  shall  burn, 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sires  return  ; 
The  day,  that  to  the  shades  the  father  sends, 
Robs  the  sad  orphan  of  his  father's  friends. 

Boyd  and  Lord  Elcho  still  attend  the  chief, 
They  fled  reluctant,  overwhelni'd  with  grief, 
On  Lovat  call,  their  fortunes  fate  entwine  : 
At  parting,  Charles  mingled  tears  with  wine. 
The  Clans  dispers'd,  —  his  bravest  friends  laid  low, 
All  hopes  of  empire  vanish'd  at  the  blow.  — 
Embrace  again,  my  sons  !  be  foes  no  more  ! 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  her  children's  gore! 
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I  HEAR  again  the  din  of  arms, 
It  comes  afar  from  mountains  steep ; 

And.  freedom's  cheering  voice  I  hear 
Resounding  o'er  the  briuy  d.eep. 
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Yonder  prowls  the  wolves  of  carnage, 
On  their  way  from  Turkey  land 

To  the  gallant  Grecian  nation ; — 
Blood  has  stain'd  the  hostile  strand. 


Like  a  band  of  lawless  robbers, 
Seize  the  freeman's  legal  right; 

Urge  your  slaves,  by  false  pretences, 
Call  your  myriads  to  the  fight. 

Then  a  patriot  band  of  freemen, 
Waving  high  the  flaming  brand, 

Will  repel  the  fierce  invaders, 

Hurl  them  headlong  from  the  land. 

European  despots  threaten  Spain 
With  Gallic  legions  to  o'er  run. 

The  Goths  and  Vandals  may  be  foil'd, 
And  Spaniards  smile  on  victory's  sun. 


Let  Greece  and  Spain  gird  on  the  sword, 
And  bend  again  the  unerring  bow ; 

And  fight  as  late  your  fathers  did, 
And  lay  the  fierce  invaders  low. 


E'en  should  the  Turk  and  Gallic  slaves, 
Like  locusts,  through  your  country  swarm ; 

Yet  mighty  is  the  freeman's  sword, 

And  wing'd  with  death  his  warrior's  arm. 
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Swear  by  your  father's  sacred  shades, 
To  burst  the  despot's  galling  chains ; 

Or  else  in  freedom's  ranks  to  fall, 
And  drain  your  life's  blood  from  your  veins. 


Oh  !  may  it  be  the  despofs  fate, 
BafiTd  and  beaten  to  retire ; 

To  mourn  their  fame  in  battle  lost, 
And  droop  o'er  glory's  faded  fire! 


To  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Gordon  Byron, 
LORD    BYRON. 


To  tliee  more  dear  are  Scotia's  hills  of  snow, 
Than  all  the  riches  that  in  Chili  glow. 


Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd, 
My  cap  was   the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid; 

On  chieftans  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd, 
As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover'd  glade. 

Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 
Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ? 

Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale, 

BYRON. 
ooo— — — 

HAIL  BYRON!  mighty  master  of  the  lay! 
Thy  song  majestic,  yet  serenely  gay ; 
Thy  verse,  like  summer  which  the  fields  renew, 
Still  laughs  and  glitters  like  the  summer  dew ; 
Thy  Eastern  Tales  display  their  varied  charms, 
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While  Christian  shines,  a  daring  chief  in  arms ; 
With  his  bold  crew,  the  Cumbrian  fearless  braves 
The  surge  and  tempest  on  the  foaming  waves  ; 
Far  in  the  blue  expanse,  he  spies  a  sail, 
His  blood-red  signal  floats  upon  the  gale.— 

In  milder  strains  thy  tuneful  harp  had  sung, 
And  softer  accents  would  have  grac'd  thy  tongue, 
Hadst  thou  but  known  the  chief  of  Pitcairn's  Isle, 
Young  Christain,  victim  to  a  tyrant's  guile ; 
His  heart  was  open,  generous,  and  humane, 
His  was  a  heart  that  felt  for  other's  pain ; 
Yet  quick  of  spirit,  as  the  electric  beam 
When  from  the  clouds  its  darting  lightnings  gleam. 

The  peerless  damsels  of  the  southern  Isles, 
With  all  their  lores,  their  graces,  and  their  smiles, 
On  each  fond  youth  her  soft  artillery  tries, 
Aims  her  light  smile,  and  rolls  her  frolic  eyes ; 
The  magic  of  her  radiant  eyes  now  leads 
The  enamour' d  sea-boy  to  the  flowery  meads ; 
With  liberal  hand  her  choicest  fruit  she  brings, 
And  leads  the  wanderers  to  the  freshest  springs : 
Each  morn  she  crowns  him  with  the  fairest  flowers, 
At  eve  she  leads  him  to  the  well-known  bowers ; 
With  courteous  manners,  by  dame  nature  taught, 
No  wealth  was  wanted,  and  no  love  was  bought. 
"  Let  wealth*— let  honour — wait  the  wedded  dame, 
"  August  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame ; 
<c  Before  true  passion,  all  these  views  remove, 
'*  Fame,  wealth,  and  honour,  what  are  you  to  love  ! " 
No  wonder,  that  voluptuous  beauty,  warm 
In  youth,  and  every  grace  that  man  can  charm, 
No  wonder,  the  soft  savage  to  her  cave, 
With  fond  caresses,  lur'd  them  from  the  wav6 ; 
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Young  hearts,  who  languish'd  for  some  sunny  Isle, 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile  ; 
Nearer  the  sun's  bright  orb,  the  genial  fire 
More  fiercely  burns,  and  fans  the  young  desire. 

Such  winning  softness  they  had  never  seen, 
As  when  young  Neuha  danc'd  upon  the  green ; 
She  was  the  pride  of  all  the  southern  Isles, 
Another  Venus  with  her  wanton  smiles. 
What  youth  unmov'd  could  view  her  matchless  charms. 
When  in  the  dance  she  spread  the  softest  arms  ? 
The  richest  sweets  her  swarthy  breast  perfum'd, 
And  round  her  brow  a  roseate  garland  bloom' d ; 
Blushes  that  rose  upon  her  swarthy  cheek, 
'Twas  nature's  language,  and  did  all  but  speak. 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 
Her  lips  like  coral  reddening  through  the  ware, 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave ; 
Not  like  the  polish'd,  cold  European  dame, 
She  met  her  lover  with  a  fiercer  flame  ; 
With  no  adulterous  whisper,  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy ; 
Nor  waits  for  Hymen's  torch^  to  light  the  fire, 
Love  wants  no  contract  to  the  young  desire. 
The  lovely  Siren  smiling  in  his  arms, 
Sweet  is  the  magic  of  her  powerful  charms ; 
Kind  as  the  Houris,  which  the  Moslem  dreams 
Will  meet  his  spirit  at  the  living  streams, 
With  Mecca's  holy  Prophet  there  to  dwell, 
Safe  from  the  torments  of  the  Christian  hell ; 
To  all  the  faithful  Alla's  word  is  given, 
To  be  with  him  eternally  in  heaven. 
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44  The  groves  of  Eden,  vanish' d  now  so  long, 
"  Are  here  in  splendour,  and  look  green  in  song ; >; 
Where  nature,  from  her  overflowing  horn, 
Provides  with  plenty  all  the  southern  zone. 
Here  the  rich  cocoa  and  the  bread  fruit  grow, 
Here  cooling  breezes  on  the  plantain  blow ; 
Here  all  around  a  smiling  offspring  rise, 
Straight  as  the  poplar  under  genial  skies ; 
With  no  unhealthy  labour,  for  to  bring 
The  sickly  cheek  and  the  enfeebled  limb. 
Robust  and  vigorous,  in  that  happy  scene, 
Their  youth  is  hardy,  and  their  old  age  green  ; 
Piimeval  innocence  with  no  alloy, 
No  crafty  serpent  to  disturb  their  joy ; 
No  wily  tempter  here,  for  to  deceive 
The  unsuspecting  ear  of  the  fair  Eve. 
Voluptuous  females  of  a  world  as  pure, 
From  nature,  lovely,  warm,  and  premature ! 
On  those  sweet  Isles  I  gaze,  as  Moslems  look 
To  the  blest  Islands  of  their  Prophet's  book ; 
And  oft  I  dream,  ('tis  fancy's  magic  spell,) 
Another  Adam  in  this  Eden  dwell ; 
And  oft  1  dream  the  valleys  laugh  and  sing, 
In  this  young  Eden,  this  eternal  spring ; 
Where  blooming  damsels  the  green  olive  wave, 
To  welcome  wanderers  to  their  mossy  cave. 

Not  always  in  the  lists  of  life  belong 
The  palm  of  victory  to  the  swift  and  strong ; 
A  power  beyond  the  span  of  human  souls, 
The  wisest  plans  of  erring  man  controuls : 
Oft  in  the  bright  serene  of  youthful  days, 
Unseen,  the  demon  of  destruction  plays. 
Let  every  Muse  then  wreath  for  Christian's  brow 
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The  mournful  cypress  with  the  laurel  bough  ; 
Fate's  blackest  clouds  were  gather'd  o'er  his  head, 
And  bursting  now,  they  mix  him  with  the  dead. 
How  often  have  I  long'd  for  some  green  spot, 
Where  not  remembering,  and  remember'd  not, 
This  beating  heart  might  find  a  grassy  shrine, 
And  sleep  unnoticed  in  a  shade  like  thine. 
Long  years,  that  join  the  mighty  with  the  weak, 
Have  dimm'd  the  flush  upon  my  faded  cheek, 
And  many  a  dew,  and  many  a  noxious  damp, 
The  daily  labour,  and  the  nightly  lamp 
Have  reft  away,  for  ever  reft  from  him 
The  cheering  accent,  and  the  active  limb ; 
While  in  my  evening  path  a  cloud  appears, 
A  gloomy  prospect  for  declining  years ! 
Hope  thou  hast  told  me  lies  from  day  to  day, 
And  sometimes  led  me  through  a  thorny  way, 
Where  dulness  still  the  unsuccessful  blames, 
And  calumny  with  industry  defames. 
Yet  to  the  world  I  scruple  not  to  speak, 
Conscious  of  failings  where  I  know  Fm  weak, 
To  whom  adversity,  her  frown  severe, 
Too  often  sells  experience  over  dear. 
Hard-hearted  caution,  in  my  open  breast 
Ne'er  came  for  refuge,  never  was  a  guest ; 
Hence  oft  to  crafty  knaves  and  fools  a  prey, 
No  match  for  either  in  his  selfish  way.— 

Cease  to  complain !  no  more  desponding  moans ! 
Remember  BUTLER,  OTWAY,  andCAMOENs! 
DRYDEN  and  BLOOMFIELD  ;  CHATTERTON,  tho'  young, 
His  plaintive  harp  now  long  hath  lain  unstrung; 
By  fate  enwrapt  in  horror's  deepest  gloom, 
The  tuneful  sisters  hov^r  o'er  his  tomb. 
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Sweet  as  the  opening  blossom  KIRKE  WHITE  came, 
But  death  voracious  quench'd  the  lambent  flame ; 
Declining  health,  with  poverty,  combin'd 
To  damp  the  vigour  of  his  manly  mind ; 
Yet,  to  the  last,  still  pleasing  was  the  lay, 
Mild  as  the  lustre  of  the  morning  ray. 
Even  BURNS,  that  playful  Bard,  resign'd  the  lyre, 
When  melancholy  prospects  damp'd  his  fire  ; 
In  the  gay  morn  of  life  he  sweetly  sung, 
The  hills  and  valleys  with  his  music  rung ! 
Short  was  the  span  of  life  assign'd  to  BURNS, 
Too  soon  fate  call'd  him  to  his  father's  urns. 

Whatever  share  of  human  ills  be  thine, 
Bear  it  with  resignation,  nor  repine : 
Safe  in  the  hollow  of  Jehovah's  hand, 
Content  to  fall  by  whom  alone  I  stand  ; 
Yet  still  this  bosom  with  my  country  swells, 
No  time  allays  it,  and  no  sorrow  quells ; 
In  freedom's  sacred  cause  the  pen  I  wield, 
Nor  fear  the  boldest  in  the  wordy  field  ; 
Then  let  the  mighty  frown,  the  proud  disdain 
The  humble  effo  rts  of  the  village  swain, 
Approving  conscience  still  directs  his  aim, 
Through  honour's  channel  to  the  port  of  fame. 
Let  BYRON'S  Muse  Herculean  labours  dare, 
And  wage  with  freedom's  foes  eternal  war ; 
The  several  tribes,  their  numerous  titles  view, 
And  fear  no  censure,  where  the  fact  is  true  ; 
Then  I  will  follow,  where  thou  bravely  leads, 
Through  tangled  forests,  or  through  flowery  meads ; 
I'll  brave  the  tempest  in  its  direst  form, 
Nor  heed  the  pelting  of  the  raging  storm : 
Even  should  the  LAUREATE  charge  with  all  his  might, 
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I  would  not  shun  him  in  the  unequal  fight ; 

He  soon  should  find  my  bow  was  not  unstrung, 

Nor  yet  my  quiver  negligently  hung, 

When  through  his  seven  fold  shield  I  sped  the  dart, 

Which,  wing' d  by  freedom,  reach' d  the  Apostate's  heart- 

I  envy  not  the  LAUREATE'S  splendid  chains, 

Light  is  the  burden  of  my  humble  pains ; 

Few  are  the  wants  which  simple  nature  bring, 

She  asks  no  beverage  but  the  crystal  spring. 

In  splendid  mansions  let  the  mighty  reign, 

Their  lofty  halls  o'er  look  the  flow'ry  plain ; 

For  costly  viands  range  through  every  clime, 

And  press  the  vintage  from  the  swelling  vine ; 

Resplendent  bondage  no  regard  can  bring, 

A  BYRON'S  heart  should  dignify  the  spring: 

Let  canting  critics  fling  the  venom'd  dart, 

Thy  Vision  stings  the  reptiles  to  the  heart ; 

They  spit  their  venom  while  they  crawl  along, 

Like  serpents  wounded  by  the  cutting  thong : 

In  it  I  read  the  workings  of  a  soul, 

That  scorns  to  flatter,  great,  beyond  controul. 

Ah  !  how  unlike  yon  fallen  star,  that  lies 

In  sombre  darkness  under  Cumbrian  skies! 

Ah !  gone  for  ever  are  the  happy  hours, 

When  he  with  freedom  rang'd  yon  verdant  bowers. 

Late  as  I  roam'd,  intent  on  nature's  charms, 
And  leaning  where  yon  oak  expands  its  arms, 
I  read  the  Vision  of  the  fallen  chief, 
I  read  that  Vision  with  profoundest  grief; 
In  it  I  saw  no  more  the  lambent  flame, 
That  plac'd  the  Bard  upon  the  roll  of  fame : 
Of  all  the  creeping  things  that  ere  was  «een, 
It  is  the  basest,  meanest  of  the  mean ; 
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A  creeping  reptile,  bred  at  mammon's  shrine 

With  not  one  spark  of  origin  divine. 

You  ask  what  makes  all  doubtful  notions  clear  ? 

Perhaps  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

What  makes  that  false  which  was  proved  true  before  ? 

Perhaps  my  friend  about  two  hundred  more. 

A  wreath  of  cypress  now  his  brow  adorn ; 

Ah !  how  unlike  the  rosy  tints  of  morn  ! 

What  is  he  now  ?  the  pension'd  puny  thing 

O'er  which  LORD  BYRON  flaps  his  eagle  wing. 

Adcnis  brings  his  fairest  wreath  for  thee, 

For  thee  the  Muses  hold  a  Haram  key  ; 

To  softest  strains  they  tune  thy  airy  lyre, 

The  loves  and  graces  sweep  the  trembling  wire ; 

Thou,  Sultan  like,  in  the  Seraglio  stands, 

Where  blooming  damsels  wait  on  love's  commands; 

The  young  desires  every  bar  remove, 

Imperial  grandeur  bends  to  conquering  love  : 

For  thee  the  Houris  wave  their  kerchiefs  green, 

The  fav'rite  minstrel  of  love's  smiling  queen, 

When  nurs'd  by  Venus  in  her  roseate  bower, 

She  strew'd  thy  couch  with  every  fragrant  flower; 

Her  sportive  nymphs,  that  gambol  o'er  the  lawn, 

Still  culPd  the  sweetest  at  the  morning  dawn ; 

The  bending  cowslip  of  a  golden  hue, 

The  silver  snow  drop,  and  the  vi'let  blue ; 

Thick  new  born  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread, 

And  the  pale  primrose  deck'd  thy  infant  bed. 

For  thee,  in  early  youth,  the  Muses  wove 

A  wreath  of  laurel  in  the  Idalian  grove ; 

With  watchful  fondness  o'er  thy  cradle  hung, 

And  tun'd  each  accent  to  thy  lisping  tongue! 

The  bride  of  Abydos,  thoti  sweetly  sings, 
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No  village  minstrel,  at  the  tuneful  strings : 
Again  to  manly  strains  thy  harp  is  strung, 
Firm  are  the  accents  of  young  Selim's  tongue ; 
Bold  as  the  pirate  Conrad  in  the  gale, 
When  through  the  glass  he  spies  the  distant  sail, 
Then  bids  the  blood-red  pennon  wave  on  high, 
Each  voice  re-echos   "  conquer  now,  or  die. " 

In  keen  Don  Juan,  thy  satiric  pen 
Displays  the  follies  of  great  little  men. 
Fierce  as  the  young  Giaour,  thou  braves  the  fight, 
And  stern  Reviewers  crouch  beneath  thy  might. 
With  comments  heavy  as  their  leaden  brains, 
Sharp  is  the  combat  which  these  wasps  maintains, 
'Bout  nouns  and  pronouns,  just  to  hear  them  talk, 
You'd  think  them  learn'd, — believe  me, — all  a  joke. 
They  are  the  dull  disciples  of  a  school, 
Long  since  exploded  by  poetic  rule ; 
Indifferent  to  such  censors,  wrong  or  right, 
Swiss  champions  for  a  living  they  must  fight. 
Ill  natur'd  comments  may  a  while  prevail, 
"  Each  country  book  club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal;  " 
They  bend  the  knee  with  reverential  awe, 
Revere  as  Gospel  the  Reviewers'  law ; 
They  still  extol  the  golden  calf  of  power, 
The  idle  pageant  of  the  passing  hour. 
"  Nipped  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales 
"  The  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails. " 

In  lofty  strains  thou  sung  of  Alva's  hall, 
Where  Angus  mourn'd  his  first  born  early  fall, 
To  Alva's  hall  Glenalvon's  daughter  came, 
No  love  for  Oscar  had  the  blue  eyed  dame ; 
The  wing'd  arrow,  fi  om  a  brother's  bow, 
And  barb'd  by  Mora,  laid  young  Oscar  low : 
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Long  time  did  Angus  for  his  fav'rite  mourn, 
And  long  he  hop'd  his  darling  would  return  ; 
Then  gives  consent,  that  Mora  shall  be  led 
To  Hymen's  alter,  and  to  Allan's  bed  ; 
He  thought  that  Oscar  from  some  roving  band 
Had  met  his  fate,  not  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Then  at  the  nuptial  banquet  first  is  seen 
The  shade  of  Oscar,  in  his  tartan  green ; 
The  gory  plume  that  wav'd  upon  his  head, 
A  torch  funereal  for  the  bridal  bed  ; 
With  voice  loud  as  the  bursting  of  the  storm, 
"  That  is  my  murderer  !  "  shrieks  a  gastly  form ! ! 
No  Bard  like  thee  could  draw  that  awful  scene, 
Not  soaring  Southey's  equal  to  the  theme ; 
Great  are  his  powers,  but  not  to  him  belong 
The  loftiest  numbers  of  the  polish'd  song ; 
Though  great  his  powers,  they  are  not  equal  thine ; 
For  thee  the  Muses  keep  their  richest  mine ; 
A  match  for  Walter,  on  his  prancing  roan, 
"  The  golden  crested,  haughty  Marmion.  " 


STANZAS. 

TO  CAPTAIN 

On  the  death  of  his  Son,  who  died  ut  Jamaica. 


Fain  would  the  Muse  afford  some  kind  relief, 
To  calm  the  sorrows  of  parental  grief; 
But,  ah !  where  can  the  healing  balm  be  found  ? 
The  frame  so  tender,  and  so  deep  the  wound 
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Each  lonely  scene  recalls  to  mind 
The  youth  who  owns  yon  lowly  bed : 

O'er  the  green  wave  the  sigh  is  borne, 
For  him  the  tear  is  duly  shed, 


He  comes  not  from  yon  distant  bourn  ; 

Lamented  youth,  no  more  I'll  here 
Thy  cheerful  voice,  which  often  charm'd, 

No  more  must  greet  my  longing  ear. 


Gone  for  ever  are  the  scenes, 

Of  his  youthful,  happy  hours ; 
Still  to  him  fond  memory  turns, 

And  strews  his  grave  with  fairest  flower*. 


His  last  Farewell  floats  on  the  gale ; 

Ye  western  breezes  gently  blow, 
And  waft  that  accent  to  my  ear, 

From  him,  whom  death  has  now  laid  low. 


Fond  object  of  parental  hope ; 

What  looks  of  rapture  pass'd  between ! 
Here  let  me  wipe  the  falling  tear, — 

But  why  recall  the  parting  scene  ? 


How  many  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
And  spirits  high,  go  to  that  bourn, 

In  hopes  a  competence  to  gain ; 
Few  are  the  number  who  return. 
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Reared  under  bleak  and  cloudy  skies, 
A  burning  sun  unnerves  the  frame; 

That  arid  region  ill  agrees 
With  natives  from  the  Cumbrian  plain. 


With  active  strength  he  was  endowed, 
And  with  nerve  superior  strung, 

Which  promis'd  many  a  happy  day, 
A  flattering  prospect  for  the  young. 


Not  always,  in  the  lists  of  life, 

Do  wreaths  of  conquest  crown  the  strong 
The  demon  of  destruction  lowers, 

And  like  the  torrent,  pours  along. 


I  knew  a  youth,  his  pulse  beat  high; 

At  glory's  call  he  cross'd  the  wave, 
And  long'd  his  manly  arm  to  try 

In  fields  of  fame  among  the  brave. 


But  ruthless  fate  denied  the  boon  ; 

That  tongue  whose  accent  was  so  sweety 
That  eye  which  once  serenely  shone, 

That  noble  heart  hath  ceas'd  to  beat. 


The  burning  fever's  rapid  flame, 
Ah  !  quickly  stop'd  his  rosy  breath ! 

Gay  dreams  of  youth  where  are  you  now  ? 
All  vanish  at  the  approach  of  death. 
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"  No  more  his  heart  its  life  retaineth, 
Still  does  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth, 
Is,  that  we  no  more  shall  meet." 


To  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  o'Brien  Wyndham, 

EARL  OF  EGREMONT, 
And  BARON  of  COCKEEMOUTH. 


Has  thou,  though  suckled  at  fair  freedom's  breast, 
Exported  slavery  to  the  conquered  East, 
Pulled  down  the  tyrants,  India  serv'd  with  dread; 
And  raised  thyself  a  greater  in  their  stead  ? 
Gone  thither  arm'd  and  hungry,  returned  full, 
Fed  from  the  richest  veins  of  the  mogul. 

COWPEB. 


YON  splendid  turban,  glittering  like  the  stars, 
Bespeaks  a  chieftain  skili'd  in  furious  wars ; 
Where  Ganges  pours  its  waters  to  the  main, — 
No  Prince  more  daring  trod  Indostan's  plain  : 
Forbid  to  drink  of  Lethe's  magic  wave, 
And  drove  by  Hermes  from  the  peaceful  grave, 
Oblivion's  draught,  more  grateful  than  the  vine, 
Or  diamonds  sparkling  from  Golconda's  mine  ; 
Mysore's  fierce  Sultan  yonder  takes  his  stand, 
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Still  in  idea  views  Carnatic  land ; 
In  vain  lie  looks  for  Angels  hovering  round, 
To  waft  his  spirit  from  the  Stygian  ground ; 
By  British  valour  from  the  Musnud  thrown, 
Still  keen  reflection  paints  the  fatal  morn, 
When  from  the  fervour  of  the  noon-tide  beam, 
The  swarthy  guards  retir'd  from  Cavery's  stream, 
To  shady  arbours,  where  green  fig-trees  vie 
With  groves  of  citrons  for  to  cool  the  sky : 
With  ripening  clusters  the  luxuriant  vine, 
The  peach,  pomegranate,  arid  the  nectarine, 
With  palm  and  olives,  form'd  a  spacious  bower, 
And  virgin  lillies  spread  their  silver  flower  ; 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  here  were  seen, 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green ; 
The  date  and  melon  join'd  their  leafy  shade 
Where  the  fierce  Sultan  laid  his  haughty  head. 
Within  that  arbour  now  he  sought  repose, — 
Repose  so  fatal,  big  with  direful  woes ! 
In  warlike  silence  the  battalions  form, 
And  wait  impatient*  for  the  dreadful  storm; 
Within  the  lines  they  rest  upon  their  arms, 
And  England's  glory  every  bosom  warms ; 
Each  feels  impatient  for  the  promis'd  fight, 
Each  feels  a  hero  glorying  in  his  might. 

Then  in  a  solemn,  rich,  and  grand  repose, 
By  Britons  rear'd,  the  Christian  banner  rose  ; 
Within  its  ample  folds  the  Cross  appears, 
That  Cross  which  pious  Christians  bathe  with  tears ; 
Where  ere  that  ensign  meets  the  sun's  bright  ray, 
Proud  armies  march,  and  glory  leads  the  way, 
Britannia  her  undaunted  legions  led, 
They  rush'd,  Ike  torrents,  cross  the  Cavery's  bed : 
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The  fatal  breach,  the  forlorn  hope  ascend, 

And  shouts  of  triumph  the  wide  concave  rend ; 

As  if  unconscious  of  the  cannon's  roar, 

Onward  they  rush'd,  and  plung'd  through  floods  of  gore, 

To  right, — to  left, — they  fought  their  doubtful  way, 

And  many  a  hero  fell  that  awful  day. 

Collected  now,  the  Sultan's  troops  oppose 
With  firm  resistance  their  invading  foes ; 
Wide  spread  the  flames  of  war,  by  adverse  arms, — 
Europe  and  Asia  shook  with  fierce  alarms  ; 
The  open  files,  by  Tippoo's  order  closed, 
To  British  troops  a  steady  front  opposed. 
See  in  their  front  the  Moslem  standard  borne, 
Displays  a  radiance  blazing  like  the  morn  ; 
In  rubys  flaming,  the  fam'd  crescent  seems, 

Bright  as  the  lustre  of  the  lunar  beams ; 

It  was  that  banner,  that  Imperial  sign, 

Which  spread  in  Asia  with  Mahomet's  line. 
The  Prophet  came,  bright  as  the  solar  ray, 

To  teach  the  nations  the  unerring  way  ; 

He  rose  in  splendour  like  the  morning  star, 

To  wage  with  Infidels  eternal  war  ; 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  inspir'd  line, 

In  him  was  vested  every  truth  divine. 

Whom  he  absolves,  absolved  are  in  heaven  ; 

To  true  believers  peace  and  pardon  given. 

From  the  pure  source  of  light  the  Koran  came, 

And  distant  nations  caught  the  holy  flame. 

Let  God  be  prais'd,  the  truth  untarnish'd  shines, 
Bright  as  the  lustre  of  the  richest  mines ; 

The  holy  Koran  every  doubt  remove, 

Celestial  ensign  of  eternal  love. 

The  holy  Koran,  written  all  in  heaven? 
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And  leaf  by  leaf  to  Gabriel  it  was  given  ; 

The  sacred  code  of  law  that  angel  brought. 

Contained  the  precepts  which  the  Prophet  taught ; 

To  those  who  doubted  the  revealed  word. 

He  bade  Mahomet  use  the  temporal  sword  : 

The  Moslem  chief  his  miracles  display, 

To  prove  his  mission  in  the  face  of  day ; 

A  word  from  him, — the  withered  trees  resume 

Their  wonted  verdure,  and  their  summer  bloom  ; 

His  word  brings  water  for  his  warlike  flock, 

Like  Moses  when  he  smote  the  flinty  rock ; 

The  richest  herbage  smiles  on  barren  land, 

The  wells  and  cisterns  flow  at  his  command, 

Fresh  as  the  stream  that  gush'd  from  Horeb's  rock, 

To  water  Israel's  thirsty,  fainting  flock  : 

In  equal  parts  he  cut  the  lunar  moon ; 

No  more  was  wanted  to  convince  the  clown, 

Eternal  war  on  Infidels  to  make, 

And  drag  the  victim  to  the  bloody  stake. 

That  daring  chief  came  in  a  specious  form, 

Established  systems  vanish'd  in  the  storm ; 

From  nightly  visions  he  reveaPd  the  word, 

And  nations  crouch'd  beneath  his  conquering  sword  : 

His  was  a  spirit  of  no  common  mould, 

Both  earth  and  heaven  he  to  his  votaries  sold  ! 

To  lies  first  tun'd  the  unsuspecting  ear. 

And  then  awak'd  a  lively  sense  of  fear, 

With  fabulous  legends  and  chimeras  vain, 

Which  fill  weak  heads  and  sometimes  turn  the  brain  ; 

Then,  to  complete  their  yet  unfinish'd  part, 

Fixt  the  rank  coward  in  each  timid  heart ; 

In  promise* — splendid  hopes  for  toys  were  given, 

And  endless  holiday*:  asurigu'd  in  heaven. 
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Where  ere  his  mighty  Caliph  (Omar)  came, 
The  ancient  legends  perish'd  in  the  flame. 

Thus  was  a  faith  establish'd,  which  presides 
O'er  powerful  kingdoms,  and  o'er  wandering  tribes ; 
Arab  and  Tartar  own'd  the  gift  divine, 
And  Afric's  swarthy  sons  received  the  sign  ; 
Through  ninety  heavens  one  night  the  Prophet  flew, 
His  gaping  followers  all  believ'd  it  true. 

My  friend,  you  smile  at  miracles  like  these, 
Nor  once  reflect  how  much  such  wonders  please  j 
Revealing  visions  is  the  surest  aim, 
Which  bold  enthusiasts  take  to  wing  their  game. 
By  his  example  fired,  the  LAUREAT  flies, 
And  soars  triumphant  through  the  aerial  skies 
In  airy  regions  he  unveils  that  scene, 
The  day  of  judgment  is  the  awful  theme 
With  more  than  mortal  boldness  sentence  gives, — 
He  dooms  the  patriot,  and  the  oppressor  lives. 
Had  fate  call'd  on  him  in  his  early  days, 
When  he  to  freedom  pour'd  his  warmest  lays, 
What  would  have  been  his  doom  ?  he  well  can  tell, 
His  Vision  sends  Reformers  all  to  hell : 
So  vipers,  in  the  bosom  bred,  begin 
To  hiss  at  that  hand  which  first  took  them  in  ; 
Ingratitude,  the  worst  of  human  guilt, 
The  basest  action  mankind  can  commit, 
Which,  like  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Has  least  of  honour,  and  of  guilt  the  most ; 
That  sin  alone  which  should  not  be  forgiven 
On  earth,  although  perhaps  it  may  in  heaven. 
When  fate  consigns  him  to  the  silent  urn, 
That  gloomy  mansion  from  whence  none  return, 
I  humbly  hope  that  mercy  to  him  jiven, 
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May  be  recorded  in  the  court  of  heaven ; — 

Yes,  God  forbid !  I  should  the  LAUREAT  doom* 

To  the  dread  confines  of  the  Stygian  gloom  ! 

I've  heard  it  said,  another  region  lies 

Between  the  Stygian  and  Elysian  skies, 

Where,  in  old  times,  Apostate  souls  were  sent, 

Enjoin'd  a  penance,  stricter  far  than  Lent ; 

Our  brave  forefathers  thought  (perhaps  in  vain) 

It  was  a  region  free  from  toil  and  pain. 

Wherein  departed  souls  were  to  abide, 

Until  absolv'd  they  cross'd  the  Stygian  tide, 

Where  Angels  waited  to  conduct  them  home 

To  that  bright  mansion,  the  Elysian  dome, 

Where  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters  meet, 

And  in  kind  accents  now  each  other  greet. 

Even  AYLWATD,  founder  of  a  noble  line, 

His  fathers  worship'd  at  great  Woden's  shrine  ; 

With  mighty  Hengist  his  forefathers  came, 

And  from  Wymondham  rose  the  Wyndham  name : 

Hengist,  the  first  of  Anglo  Saxon  Kings, 

To  Thor  and  Woden's  altar  homage  brings  ; 

Nor  to  them  only  was  devotion  done, 

He  rear'd  rich  altars  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  Druid,  Roman,  and  the  Saxon's  shrine, 

In  different  ages,  each  was  deem'd  divine. 

There  was  a  time,  when  in  the  leafy  shade, 

Our  brave  forefathers  their  devotions  paid  ; 

No  lofty  temple  crown 'd  the  verdant  scene, 

Where  stood  the  Druid  of  exalted  mien ; 

He  never  grasp'd  the  firstlings  of  the  flock, 

Nor  took  the  reaper's  ready  gathered  shock; 

Great  the  oppression  to  the  industrious  hind, 

When  stern  tithe  proctors  take  their  claim  in  kind; 
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I  do  not  wish  to  see  their  masters  want, 
Nor  yet  their  tables  of  good  viands  scant, 
A  competence  their  labours  justly  claim, 
But  free  will  offerings  should  suffice  the  same. 

The  rising  sun  upon  the  temple  beams, 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  the  Druid V themes; 
With  nature's  volume  open  to  his  view, 
His  precepts  simple,  and  his  morals  true  : 
Then  in  impressive,  hallow'd  accents  prays, 
To  lead  the  wanderers  from  their  erring  ways ; 
Prophetic  warnings  to  their  minds  recall, 
Elijah's  mantle  on  the  Druids  fall. 
Through  many  ages,  they  stood  in  the  breach 
Oppos'd  to  vice, — plain  moral  truths  to  teach ; 
Their  high  injunctions  were  the  public  law,— 
No  wrangling  lawyers  there  to  find  a  flaw  : 
The  priest  and  legislator  firmly  stood, 
Explained  his  precepts  for  the  public  good  ; 
While  humble  hearers  adoration  bring, 
In  silent  praise  to  God, — fit  offering. 
No  hypocrite  was  seen  with  crabbed  face, 
No  new  made  convert  tortur'd  into  grace. 

Shades  of  my  fathers !  round  your  hallow'd  urns, 
The  vestal  fire  in  all  its  glory  burns ; 
When  will  the  morning  of  the  grave  arrive, 
Or  those  who  slumber  in  the  dust  revive  ? 
Here  lofty  thoughts  and  earthly  cares  are  drown'd, 
Where  angels  hovering,  guard  the  sacred  ground  ; 
That  pious  thought  puts  every  care  to  flight, 
And  fancy  rears  your  altars  to  my  sight : 
The  rustic  altar,  rising  in  revfew, 
I  hail  as  Moslems  do  their  Alia  Hu, 

When  from  the  lofty  minaret  they  hear 
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That  solemn  sound,  which  charms  the  listening  ear  £ 
No  Gothic  temple  with  long  glooming  aisles, — 
Airnature  lovely,  round  the  altar  smiles. 
Beneath  the  oak's  green  foliage  it  stood, 
The  sacred  temple  was  the  leafy  wood; 
Nor  was  their  wanting  melody  of  song, 
The'feather'd  warblers  join  tho  vocal  throng : 
Here  the  sweet  warblers  on  each  lofty  spray. 
Their  pure  devotion  to  Jehovah  pay. 

Then  let  us  not  our  fathers'  creed  deride, 
Nor  with  false  pride  their  early  tenets  chide  ; 
From  hearts  devout  their  orisons  still  sprung, 
And  moral  precepts  graced  the  teacher's  tongue. 
Let  not  our  children  with  opprobrious  names, 
Of  Heathen, — Infidel, — brand  their  remains ; 
Unmeaning  cant  which  zealots  only  use, 
Moslem  to  Christian, — Christians  to  the  Jews. 
Whatever  creed  be  taught,  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God : 
Weak  as  I  am,  yet  in  the  gap  I'll  stand, 
To  guard  these  relics  of  ray  native  land  ; 
To  guard  with  reverence  ages  long  gone  by, 
A  nd  view  their  altars  with  a  filial  eye. 
"  This  truth  at  least  the  public  will  allow, 
"  No  dearth  of  Bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now ; 
"  The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groans, 
"  And  Printers'  Devils  shake  their  weary  bones. " 
While  my  weak  couplets  cram  the  loaded  shelves, 
And  ###=*##  stanzas  shine  in  hot  press'd  twelves ; 
One  common  lethe  waits  each  hapless  Bard, 
And  peace  be  with  you,  'tis  your  best  reward : 

"  By  glory  urged,  from  Wyndham's  far  domain, 
"  And  regions  bordered  by  the  eastern  main," 
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To  Alfred's  aid  the  gallant  Aylwaid  led 
His  warlike  vassals,  who  to  arms  were  bred, 
To  aid  that  Prince,  who  still  unrivall'd  shone, 
Whose  virtues  shed  a  lustre  round  the  throne  ; 
Bellona's  bloody  banner  wav'd  in  air, 
She  bids  the  armies  for  the  field  prepare ; 
E'en  now  fond  fancy  sees  the  warlike  train, 
Sees  Danes  and  Saxons  on  the  hostile  plain, 
From  massy  columns  form  the  embattTd  line, 
Where  files  un  number 'd  in  bright  armour  shine. 
Fierce  as  the  lightning,  with  the  dreadful  lance, 
The  saxon  troopers  to  the  charge  advance ; 
Prepar'd  to  meet  the  shock  the  Dane  appears : — 
See  !  the  two  armies  shake  their  blood  stain'd  spears ! 
To  the  fierce  combat  rush  the  daring  brave, 
And  smile  when  glory  lays  them  in  the  grave. 
In  glory's  lap  the  dying  lay  their  head, 
Sweet  are  their  slumbers  on  that  noble  bed  ; 
O'er  their  remains  humanity  still  mourns, 
Though  fame's  loud  trumpet  echos  round  their  urns': 
The  conflict  fully  equal'd  Cannoe's  fight, 
Or  fam'd  Pharsalia's  bloody  deluged  night. 
'Twas  Aylwaid's  fate  to  fall,  with  many  a  Thane, 
When  Wilton's  field  was  won  by  the  fierce  Dane  ; 
Not  unavenged  he  fell, — in  life's  proud  close, 
Around  him  lies  a  heap  of  bleeding  foes. 
Oh  !  Saxons !  let  not  cruel  hands  profant 
The  relics  of  your  noble  leader  slain  ! 
Let  not  your  bravest  warriors  die  in  vain, 
Let  not  the  victors  long  in  peace  remain, 
While  Alfred  sheds  the  silent,  manly  tear, 
Upon  the  saered  corse  to  freedom  dear. 
Lamented  martyr,  in  thy  country's  cause, 
"  Thou  bleeding  victim  for  her  rights  ami  laws ;  " 
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Well  might  great  Alfred  kneel  with  pious  zeal, 
O'er  thy  pale  corse  which  fell  for  England's  weal ; 
That  honoured  corse  was  to  Wymondham  borne, 
And  the  loud  requiem  chanted  many  a  morn, 
By  friends  who  often  drop'd  a  pious  tear, 
For  holy  friendship  was  a  mourner  here. 
Above  his  urn  was  seen  the  plume  and  shield  ; 
Which  Aylwaid  wore  on  Wilton's  fatal  field ; 
And  o'er  the  sculptured  tomb  an  eagle  hung, 
As  if  prepar'd  to  guard  her  callow  young. 

Now  gentle  sleep  conveys  him  to  the  plain, 
Where,  chief  of  warriors,  Odin  holds  his  reign  ; 
Where  all  that  pour'd  their  blood  in  manly  fight, 
And  fell  like  heroes  in  their  country's  right, 
Are  hail'd  by  Odin  and  his  veteran  band, 
To  share  the  pleasures  of  the  Elysian  land. 
Here  the  sweet  violet  and  labernuni  grows, 
The  woodbine  wild,  and  wild  the  blooming  rose  ; 
On  every  bush  they  hear  the  linnet  sing. 
The  thrush,  and  blackbird  hail  the  genial  spring, 
The  Minstrel  sung  the  splendour  of  that  dome, 
Where,  after  death,  the  Saxon  warriors  roam  ; 
On  laurell'd  plains  they  mix  in  warlike  games, 
Or  range  where  Frea  fans  the  softer  flames. 
Here  blooming  damsels  in  gay  circles  lead 
The  gallant  warriors  to  the  enamell'd  mead, 
There  in  sweet  converse  pass  the  social  hours, 
Love  smiles  perpetual  in  Valhalla's  bowers ; 
The  Houris  come,  their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave, 
And  with  fond  kisses  welcome  all  the  brave ; 
For  them  soft  zephyrs  fan  the  waving  trees, 
For  them  waft  odours  on  each  genial  breeze ; 
'  Tis  here  the  nymphs  the  gallant  heroes  meet, 
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And  strew  the  pink  and  rose  beneath  their  feet ; 
Here  flowers,  from  every  clime,  attract  the  eye, — 
Here  groves  of  myrtle  fan  the  Elysian  sky, 
Where  birds  of  every  note  and  every  wing 
Their  loves  responsive  through  the  branches  sing. 
On  meads  reclin'd  of  ever  verdant  green, 
Where  spring  eternal  aids  the  glowing  scene, 
Where  every  blooming  flower  unites  its  aid 
To  throw  fresh  beauties  round  the  Elysian  glade ; 
Who  fall  in  battle  pass  their  joyous  hours, 
Or  range  with  heroes  through  the  happy  bowers : 
In  Odin's  hall  they  fill  the  spacious  bowl, 
That  lifts  to  rapture  every  warrior's  soul : 
In  that  fam'd  hall  loud  shouts  of  mirth  resound, 
The  spark'ling  beverage  in  the  skulls  goes  round ; 
Valhalla's  dome  resounds  with  martial  notes, 
And  round  the  walls  the  song  of  battle  floats. 

Of  Aylwaid's  martial  deeds  the  Minstrel  sung, — 
To  warlike  deeds  his  airy  harp  he  strung ; 
Careless  of  polish'd  ornament,  and  proud 
To  differ  from  the  motley  sing-song  croud, 
His  lofty  notes  fill'd  the  Baronial  hall, 
And  war's  rude  armour  deck'd  the  trophy'd  wall ; 
Their  fathers'  martial  prowess  calls  to  mind, 
To  rouse  the  valour  of  the  slumbering  hind ; 
Recites  their  ancient  legends  of  renown, 
When  warlike  Odin  wore  the  Saxon  crown : 
Of  other  times,  and  other  heroes  told, 
Whose  daring  deeds  the  Bards  had  long  enroll'd ; 
To  daring  deeds  they  listen  with  delight, 
And  long  to  try  their  prowess  in  the  fight ; 
For  now,  extended  o'er  the  wide  domain, 
Lay  the  fierce  legions  of  the  invading  Dane. 
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He  sung  of  Alfred's  glory  and  renown, 
The  best  and  brarest  that  ere  wore  a  crown  ; 
Not  in  the  field  alone  that  hero  shone, 
On  freedom's  base  he  rear'd  the  regal  throne  ; 
Crowns  of  themselves  he  knew  were  empty  things, 
The  good  of  subjects  was  the  end  of  Kings ; 
It  was  reserv'd  for  later  times  to  own, 
That  monstrous  faith — the  many  made  for  one. 
The  Minstrel  pour'd  such  energy  of  song, 
As  rous'd  the  fierceness  of  the  youthful  throng; 
And  much  they  long'd  in  some  contested  field, 
To  wield  the  sword,  the  battle  axe,  and  shield  ; 
Not  like  inglorious  mortals  die  at  home, 
And  be  excluded  from  Valhalla's  dome, 
Where  after  death  each  morn  they  join  the  fight, 
And  at  rich  banquets  with  the  brave  at  night ; 
From  the  pure  vintage  of  the  swelling  vine, 
They  quaff  large  goblets  of  the  richest  wine  ; 
Then  to  complete  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
Bewitching  damsels  wave  their  kerchiefs  green : 
Salubrious  climate !  free  from  care  or  pain, 
Where  Saxon  warriors  shall  with  Odin  reign, 
And  be  united  to  that  daring  band, 
Which  warlike  Hengist  settled  in  this  land. 

In  lofty  strains  he  stimulates  the  brave, 
Hope  cheers  the  ardent,  warms  the  feudal  slave ; 
With  stronger  nerve  they  rush  amid  the  fight, 
And  fall  or  conquer  in  their  country's  right. 
Now  other  times,  and  other  chiefs  succeeds, 
No  more  the  Minstrel  sings  their  fathers'  deeds; ; 
In  the  Baronial  hall  no  Bard  is  seen, 
To  string  his  harp  for  chiefs  of  lofty  mein, 
No  warlike  trophies  now  adorn  the  wall; 
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Where  hung  the  bugle,  ready  for  to  call 

The  hardy  vassal  to  the  tented  field, 

To  rear  the  banner,  or  to  bear  the  shield. — 

You  smile, — the  Bard  has  lost  his  Indian  theme^ — 
It  may  be  so,  for  poets  often  dream  ; 
Like  truant  school  boys,  they  will  sometimes  range 
Free  as  gay  females  who  delight  in  change 
Admonished  now,  I  turn  with  all  my  might, 
And  feel  the  boldest  when  I  join  the  fight. 
I  cannot  launch  my  bark  upon  the  tide 
Without  a  compass  that  frail  bark  to  guide  ; 
But  in  the  tented  field  I  wheel  and  form 
My  rude  unpolish'd  numbers  for  the  storm : 
Whether  on  hobbling  feet  my  lame  verse  goes, 
Or  soft  and  smooth  in  easy  numbers  flows ; 
Whether  the  lines  in  rhyme  and  sense  chime  pat, 
To  me,  as  Falstaff  says,  "  all's  one  for  that. " 
Yet  still  I  own,  that  not  to  me  belong 
The  pointed  numbers  of  the  polish'd  song ; 
To  brave  the  snarling  critic  will  demand 
"  A  keener  weapon  and  a  mightier  hand;  " 
"  That  coward  brood,  who  mangle  as  they  prey 
"  By  hellish  instinct  all  that  cross  their  way, " 
Like  savage  wolves  that  still  in  darkness  prowl, 
And  scare  the  traveller  with  their  hideous  howL 
I  range  the  camp,  the  bastion,  and  the  mine, 
And  trace  each  movement  of  the  embattl'd  line, 
Mark  the  close  ambush  in  the  deep  ravine, 
Where  lies  fierce  warriors,  sooner  felt  than  seen, 
Recount  how  dauntless,  midst  the  crash  of  war, 
Britannia's  chief  her  cause  resistless  bore ; 
How  her  fierce  foes  their  choicest  legions  led, 
And  how  before  her  arms  their  legions  fled ; 
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On  Ganges  and  on  Indus  shores  resound, 

How  British  valour  was  by  victory  erown'd, 

Despairing  captives  their  deliverers  hail'd, 

When  freed  from  dungeons  where  they  long  had  wail'd  ; 

Despairing  captives  hail'd  them  from  the  coasts, — 

They  rush'd  to  conquest  led  by  British  ghosts. 

Calm  is  the  noon,  the  burning  lamp  of  day 
From  hill  to  hill  pursues  it  circling  way, 
Red  pours  the  Cavery's  stream  down  yonder  steep, 
And  through  the  valley  spreads  with  murmering  sweep. 

The  fiery  crescent  fiercely  wav'd  on  high, 
Like  meteor  streaming  down  the  stormy  sky, 
Wing'dlike  the  Simoom  from  the  burning  sands, 
It  rose  in  blood  and  deluged  distant  lands  ; 
It  rose  in  blood  with  mighty  Omar's  line, 
And  wild  enthusiasts  haiFd  the  gift  divine. 
Their  swords  converted  to  the  Moslem  faith 
Unnumbered  myriads  of  the  human  race ; 
Like  a  devouring  whirlwind  it  came, 
Ali  and  Omar  fann'd  the  lava  flame ; 
Like  rapid  torrents  raging  as  they  come, 
When  the  volcano  tears  the  mountain's  womb, 
Foaming  o'er  reason's  firm  and  rock-built  mounds, 
Disdaining  every  check  of  moral  bounds ; 
Afric  and  Asia  crouch'd  beneath  ihe  rod, 
And  Europe  trembled  at  stern  Omar's  nod. 
From  Mecca's  shrine  the  Sultan's  banner  came, 
That  shrine  held  sacred  to  Mahomet's  name ; 
Within  its  ample  folds  emboss'd  their  lies 
Lines  from  the  Reran  of  illumin'd  dyes : 
Inspired  by  this,  each  Moslem  furious  braves 
The  fiery  tempest,  rolling  on  like  waves. 
To  those  who  fall,  the  Prophet's  word  is  gireu , 
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Houri  and  endless  holidays  in  heaven : 
Embalm'd  with  perfumes,  that  Arabia  yields* 
From  thence  transported  to  the  Elysian  fields, 
Celestial  Houris  croud  the  heavenly  gate, 
And  Moslem  Angels  on  the  Prophet  wait. 

At  creeds  like  this  the  Indian  Brahmin  raves, 
And  dooms  the  souls  which  Mecca's  Prophet  saves ; 
Like  unbelieving  Jews,  in  Nazareth  born, 
With  scoffing  taunts  the  Moslem  faith  they  scorn. 
For  Christians  only  Peter  waits  in  state, 
At  the  bright  portal  of  the  heavenly  gate ; 
While  Israel's  crafty  sons,  in  Bethlehem  born, 
Profanely  laugh  the  Christian  creed  to  scorn. 

To  face  the  sun, — to  beat  the  azure  sky, — 
Demands  an  eagle's  wing,  an  eagle's  eye. 
Tho'  science  teach,  tho'  mild  religion  warm, 
What  wild  ideas  are  we  apt  to  form  ! 
Imperfect  embryos  of  the  human  brain, 
That  strives  to  scale  the  lofty  heavens  in  vain  ; 
Too  short  to  reach  beyond  yon  starry  sky. 
The  piercing  focus  of  the  mental  eye ; 
Too  cold  the  zealot's  most  transporting  zeal, 
To  paint  what  boundless  heavens  and  light  conceal. — 
But  stay  my  Muse,  nor  further  trace  the  theme, 
Leave  all  their  tenets  to  the  One  Supreme  ; 
To  Him  whose  mercy  boundless  as  his  love, 
Supreme  on  earth,  and  infinite  above. 

Now  man  to  man  the  furious  squadrons  meet, 
A  scene  of  carnage  deluges  the  street ; 
Like  the  fierce  light'ning  flaming  vollies  flew, 
Unnumber'd  warriors  every  volley  slew : 
With  not  more  fury  on  the  Trojan  plain 

F 
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Conflicting  armies  saw  Sarpedon  slain. 
See !  where  the  Sultan  still  his  life  expose, 
And  smiles  defiance  to  surrounding  foes ; 
Descending  furious,  like  the  northern  storm, 
The  sword  of  Tippoo  did  his  foes  deform. 
With  not  more  vengeance,  on  the  Latian  plain, 
Bold  Turnus  raged  for  Camilla  slain. 

Fierce  is  the  fight;  nor  shall  the  odious  name 
That  marks  the  coward,  brand  the  Sultan's  fame  : 
He  braves  the  foe,  and  dares  to  try  their  force, 
Hindoostan's  warriors  follow  him  of  course ; 
They  blow  for  blow  return,  and  wound  for  wound, 
And  heaps  of  bodies  raise  the  level  ground ; 
Resolv'd  on  death,  impatient  of  disgrace, 
And  where  one  falls  another  takes  his  place. 
All  breathing  death,  around  their  chief  they  stand, 
A  grim,  terriffic,  formidable  band. 
Like  the  grim  lion,  now  he  speeds  his  pace, 
The  savage  monarch  of  the  forest  race  ; 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  raging  fray 
He  cuts  with  furious  arm  his  eager  way. 
"  Where  this  but  falls,  some  noble  life  expires, 
u  Its  stroke  makes  orphans,  bathes  the  cheeks  of  sires, 
"  Steeps  earth  in  purple,  gluts  the  birds  of  air, 
<<  And  leaves  such  objects  as  distract  the  fair. " 

If  daring  courage  gives  thy  soul  delight, 
Behold  the  warrior  in  the  thickest  fight ; 
Embodied  close,  Hindoostan's  swarthy  train 
The  fiercest  shock  of  British  troops  sustain ; 
The  best  and  boldest  of  the  Moslem  band, 
A  warlike  circle,  round  the  Sultan  stand. 
No  prince  like  Tippoo,  Asia's  thrones  could  yield 
To  marshal  armies  in  the  tented  field ; 
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Th'  extended  line  of  battle  to  display, 
And  form  the  warlike  columns  in  array : 
To  view  the  combat  with  a  warrior's  eye, 
When  thundering  bullets  whiz  along  the  sky ; 
To  mark  the  moment  for  the  furious  charge, 
Nor  let  the  horsemen  range  too  much  at  large ; 
The  squadrons  on  each  flank  their  station  keep, 
To  break  the  adverse  line  or  column  deep  ; 
To  die  or  conquer,  proves  a  hero's  heart, 
And  knowing  this,  each  knows  a  soldier' s  part. 

Now  troops  on  troops  press  on  the  fainting  chief, 
Forc'd  he  falls  back,  but  looks  not  for  relief; 
Now  stain'd  with  blood  his  temper'd  blade  he  shakes, 
The  victors  saw,  but  not  one  Briton  quakes ! 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  while  yet  the  Moslem  powers 
Maintain'd  the  walls,  and  mann'd  the  Haram  towers  ; 
On  every  rampart  brav'd  the  fierce  alarms, — 
The  crouded  bastions  blaze  with  shining  arms : 
Each  lifts  his  sabre  for  a  noble  blow, 
Nor  fears  the  vaunting  of  the  daring  foe. 
On  every  side  now  grim  destruction  pours, 
The  streets  are  deluged  with  the  bloody  showers : 
Death  is  the  worst,  a  fate  which  all  must  try, 
And  for  our  country,  'tis  a  bliss  to  die. 

The  Sultan's  troops  a  thick  retreat  maintains, 
"  Wedg'd  in  one  body  like  a  flight  of  cranes, 
"  That  shriek  incessant,  while  the  falcon,  hung 
"  High  on  poiz'd  pinions,  threats  their  callow  young. 
To  guard  the  Haram,  yet  the  warriors  pour 
The  flaming  volleys,  from  each  lofty  tower. 
On  every  tower  are  young  Sultanas  seen 
B  reathing  defiance  in  their  haughty  mien ; 
Nearer  the  sun's  bright  orb  they  well  may  claim 
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Sublimer  courage  and  a  fiercer  flame : 

The  magic  of  their  radiant  eye  oft  gains 

The  haughty  conqueror  for  to  wear  their  chains ; 

In  that  soft  warfare,  where  they  rule  alone. 

And  sit  triumphant  on  their  silken  throne ; 

When  on  the  splendid  Ottoman  is  seen, 

The  powerful  Sultan  and  Circassian  Queen. 

Hindoostan's  glowing  darnes  with  fury  burn'd, 
To  see  their  altars  and  the  throne  o'erturn'd ; 
To  see  the  Christian  banner,  (deem'd  profane,) 
Float  on  the  summit  of  Love's  hallowed  fane ; 
To  see  their  warriors  gasping  on  the  ground, 
To  hear  the  flaming  temples  crash  around  ; 
To  see  a  band  of  rovers  from  the  main 
Bring  desolation  stalking  in  their  train. 
In  vain  heaven  spread  so  wide  the  swelling  sea, 
Vast  watery  barrier !  yet  they  come  to  thee ! 
They  come  to  thee,  a  keen  rapacious  band, 
Hungry  as  leeches  from  their  native  land ; 
They  come  to  thee,  to  rule  the  wide  domain, 
Which  Europe  claims  on  Asia's  arid  plain ; 
To  rake  up  wealth,  which  avarice  had  eonsign'd 
In  midnight  visions  to  the  sordid  mind. 
When  will  that  day,  that  happy  day  arrive, 
When  man  with  man,  nor  land  with  land  shall  strive ; 
Companions,  neighbours,  brothers  of  this  ball, 
Good  will  and  charity  uniting  all; 
Nor  Asia  longer  shew  by  Ganges  waves, 
European  tyrants  and  their  crouching  slaves  ? 

The  Sultan  falls!— that  Sultan  fam'd  afar 
For  manly  courage  and  a  thirst  for  war. 
Fierce  raged  the  conflict  round  the  hero  dead, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  by  mutual  wounds  they  bled ; 
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He  call'd  aloud  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

A  short,  but  fervent,  prayer  to  Alia  made ; 

He  fell  from  wounds  by  Christian  soldiers  given, 

The  surest  passport  to  the  Moslem  heaven. 

No  more  he  views  the  lamps  that  proudly  shine, 
Upon  the  minaret  and  holy  shrine ; 
To  him,  the  Ramazan's  last  sun  hath  set, 
When  lamps  unnumber'd  light  each  mmaret ; 
The  Moslem  hails  that  evening  with  delight, 
And  cannons  thunder  through  the  joyful  night. 
Severe  privations  in  the  solemn  fast 
Are  all  forgotten, — «  now  the  peril's  past.  " 
With  pious  fortitude  their  penance  borne. 
The  feast  long  look'd  for,  ushers  in  the  morn ; 
Through  all  the  regions  of  the  boundless  East, 
They  hail  with  rapture  the  Bairam  feast ; 
Like  the  Venetian  Carnival  of  old, 
Where  pleasure  floated,  borne  on  wings  of  gold. 

No  more  he  seeks  the  temple's  lofty  dome, 
Where  his  fierce  eyes  in  pious  triumph  roam ; 
When  in  the  sacred  Mosque  he  joins  the  throng, 
And  True  Believers  chant  the  orison. 
His  foes  no  more  shall  feel  that  sword  display'd, 
Which  shone  like  lightening  through  the  thickest  shade  ; 
That  sword  which  oft  had  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Britain's  columns  on  that  well  fought  day : 
No  more  that  sword  shall  thin  the  files  of  war, 
There  the  bold  soldier  wTins  bright  honour's  scar. 
No  longer  Alia  nerves  his  powerful  arm, — 
The  magic  characters  have  lost  their  charm. 
Where  was  Medina's  Prophet  when  the  wound 
Laid  Tippoo  breathless  on  the  bloody  ground  ? 
His  lofty  soul  disdain'd  a  shameful  flight, — 
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He  fell  a  warrior  in  the  fatal  fight : 
Some  hand  unknown  laid  the  proud  Sultan  low, 
His  life  and  empire  vanished  at  the  blow. 
In  vain  Mahomet  sends  his  Angels  down. 
From  their  bright  mansions  with  the  warrior's  crown  ; 
In  vain  for  him  celestial  Houris  wait, 
In  vain  for  him  they  croud  the  heavenly  gate, 
Adieu  the  Musnud ; — from  that  fatal  morn, 
No  more  he  mounts  his  blood-cemented  throne. 
The  bird  of  Eden,  with  expanded  wing, 
Overspread  the  Musnud  of  Mysore's  proud  king ; 
Its  plumage  flam'd  refulgent  as  the  beam 
Which  Sol  at  noon-tide  darts  on  Indus'  stream  : 
The  throne  with  diamonds  blaz'd,  stupendous  mould  ! 
Hircanian  tigers  rav'd  in  burnish'd  gold  ; 
«  With  starry  gems  the  purple  curtains  shin'd, 
"  And  ruby  flowers  and  golden  foliage  twin'd 
"  Around  the  silver  pillars ;  high  o'er  head 
"  The  bird  of  Paradise  its  radiance  shed. " 
From  India's  choicest  looms  his  mantle  shone, 
And  his  high  turban  flam'd  with  precious  stone. 
From  the  ^  Zenana  female  warriors  came, 
Fierce  as  Camilla  in  the  field  of  fame ; 
They  held  the  dying  Sultan  in  their  arms, 
And  his  last  moments  soften'd  by  their  charms. 
No  more  Hindoostan's  glowing  dames  await 
The  Sultan's  entrance  at  the  palace  gate ; 
No  more  his  favourite  nymphs  attendant  spread 
The  broad  palmetto  o'er  his  haughty  head ; 
No  more  with  them  he  treads  yon  lemon  grove, 
Wheie  smiling  loves  and  blooming  pleasure  rove ; 
No  more  in  converse  sweet  they  press  the  bower, 
*  The  H ARAM  of  the  Eastern  Monarehs. 
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Where  blushing  roses  spread  their  scented  flower  : 

Circassian  odours  a  rich  fragrance  shed, 

And  flowers  unnumber'd  form'd  the  well  known  bed ; 

Here  laughing  hours  pass  jocund  on  the  wing ; 

Here  the  green  myrtle  breathes  perpetual  spring. 

Ah!  who  can  boast  he  never  felt  the  fires 

Of  youth  exulting  in  the  young  desires, 

When  he  beheld  the  breathing  roses  glow, 

And  the  soft  heavings  of  the  living  snow  ? 

Nor  let  the  prudish  few  as  folly  scorn, 

This  genuine  passion,  nature's  eldest  born. 

No  more  the  Sultan  plants  his  eunuch's  round 
To  guard  the  confines  of  love's  hallow'd  ground  ; 
No  longer  Britons  in  his  dungeons  moan, 
Where  galling  fetters  made  the  captives  groan. 
He  doom'd  his  captives  to  the  caverns  dim, 
Where  dwells  the  tiger  and  hyaena  grim : 
How  many  gallant  youths  in  manhood's  bloom, 
From  that  fierce  tyrant  met  an  early  tomb  ! 
He  doom'd  his  captives  to  the  tigers'  den, 
A  fate  more  dreadfol  ne'er  awaited  men : 
For  which  base  act,  sent  to  the  Stygian  coast, 
The  fiend  ambition  haunts  his  fallen  ghost. 
"  When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  her  noblest  blast, 
"  Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last, — 
"  And  glory,  like  the  phoenix  midst  her  fires, 
"  Exhales  her  ordours,  blazes,  and  expires.  " 

And  now  the  burning  sun  had  sunk  to  rest, 
Hope,  mix'd  with  fear,  assail'd  the  soldier's  breast ; 
Lest  in  retracing  the  ensanguin'd  plain, 
A  faithful  friend  they  view  among  the  slain. 
With  tender  care,  relief  the  wounded  gave, 
And  to  the  dead,  an  honourable  grave; 
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This  done,  some  of  the  Regiments  move  along, 
And  the  white  tents  receive  the  conquering  throng ; 
There  wearied  nature  seeks  relief  in  sleep, 
Lamenting  friends  their  mournful  vigils  keep. 
Strength  isderiv'd  from  spirits  and  from  blood, 
And  these  augment  with  rest  and  generous  food ; 
No  valiant  son  of  Mars  with  out  that  stay, 
Can  last  a  hero  through  a  single  day ; 
Depriv'd  of  these,  his  boasted  courage  fails, 
By  these  refreshed,  he  braves  the  fiercest  gales. 


NOTES. 

PAGE  29. — The  Prophet  came,  $c.  These  lines 
were  wrote  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Koran.  It  shews  the  confidence  they  have  in  the 
divine  origin  of  their  tenets. 

PAGE  32. — Even  Aylwaid^  <^e.  Aylwaid  the  Saxon 
chief,  founder  of  the  noble  family  of  Wyndham,  had 
his  domain  at  Wymondham,  in  Norfolk  ;  he  fell  fighting 
against  the  Danes,  at  Wilton,  early  in  Alfred's  reign. 

PAGE  36. — Are  haiVd  by  Odin.  The  unsettled 
state  of  Europe  in  the  early  ages,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  adopt  that  system  of  theo- 
logy, which  appeared  the  most  likely  to  keep  up  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  for  military  exploits.  The  ap- 
peal they  made  to  the  senses,  was  well  adapted  to  make 
an  impression  on  uncultivated  men.  Every  thing  they 
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deemed  valuable  on  earth  was  promised  them  in  heaven, 
provided  they  fell  in  battle,  or  had  rendered  eminent 
services  to  their  country.  So  powerful  a  stimulus  had 
the  desired  effect ;  in  the  field  death  was  disarmed  of 
his  terrors. 

PAGE  45. —  The  Bairam  feast.  A  feast  celebrated 
by  Mahometans,  after  the  fast  of  Ramazan.  It  holdg 
three  days,  during  which  no  work  is  done,  but  presents 
are  made  to  one  another  with  the  utmost  expressions 
of  joy.  If  the  day  after  Ramazan  prove  so  cloudy  as 
to  hide  the  new  moon,  it  is  put  off  to  the  day  following, 
when  it  begins,  though  the  obscurity  continue.  At  the 
celebration  of  this  feast,  in  their  mosques,  they  close  it 
with  a  solemn  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  Infidels. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Be  he  villian,  be  he  fool, 
Still  to  hold  desp  otic  rule, 
Trampling  on  his  slaves  with  scorn ; 
This  is  to  be  nobly Jborn. 

Wretched  is  the  infant's  lot, 
Born  within  the  straw-roof  'd  cot ! 
Be  he  generous,  wise,  or  brave, 
He  mast  only  be  a  slave. 

When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

^ Southey's  Wat  Tyler. 

SEE  !  yon  tyrant,  cloth'd  in  purple, 
Fill  the  ######  throne  of  state ; 

Think  on  his  detested  splendor, 
Purchas'd  by  a  father's  fate. 
G 
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What !  could  not  the  ties  of  nature, 
On  that  fatal  night  restrain, 

From  foul  murder  and  rebellion, 
To  usurp  a  blameless  reign  ? 


His  pavilion,  power,  and  grandeur, 
Rears  high  o'er  the  Baltic  wave ; 

At  his  footstool,  fortune's  minion, 
Flattery  kneels,  a  fawning  slave. 


Spoil  the  vineyard,  while  the  keepers 
Tend  their  harmless  dance  and  song ; 

Press  the  vintage  ere  they  reach  it ; 
Wicked  fortune  crowns  the  strong. 


In  your  gilded  galley  gliding, 

Urge  thro'  life  your  prosperous  way ; 
See  the  deathral  tempest  lowering, 

Grimly  waits  his  evening  prey. 


Peace  and  hope,  sweet  twins  of  virtue, 
Shall  be  strangers  to  thy  breast ; 

Remorse  and  fear,  terror's  demons, 
Still  shall  rob  thy  couch  of  rest. 


Restless  on  yon  purple  couches. 
Deep  remorse,  her  gorgon  train ; 

Fear,  with  jealousy  combining, 
Wreathes  his  glittering  crown  with  pain. 
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Neither  grandeur  nor  gay  pleasures, 

Can  the  despot's  fancy  please  ; 
Vain  his  greatness,  vain  his  splendor, 

When  the  mind  is  not  at  ease. 


Ah !  cruel  blow  to  human  pride ! 

That  all  the  sweets  of  life  grow  sour ; 
Stern  pain  and  pleasure  close  allies, 

Within  life's  transitory  hour  ! 


All  the  riches  of  an  empire 
Will  not  inward  fears  control ; 

All  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
Will  not  wash  the  guilty  soul. 


With  a  band  of  servile  flatterers 
Let  your  chariots  shake  the  plain ; 

Still  you  are  but  human  butchers, 
Dealers  in  misery  and  pain. 


Patriots  pining  in  yon  dungeons, 
Doom'd  by  you  for  to  endure 

Heart  aches,  while  you  roll  at  ease 
You  care  not,  if  your  wealth's  secure. 


Think  upon  his  wretched  state, 
Doom'd  to  draw  corrupted  breath, 

In  a  narrow  gloomy  cell ; 
Filth  and  fetters  lead  to  death. 
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Lost  for  ever  are  the  scenes, 
Of  his  youthful  happy  hours ; 

Still  returning  memory  roves, 
And  strews  his  cell  with  fancy's  flowers. 


A  short  respite  to  his  woe 

Comes  o'er  his  bewildered  brain : 

Soon,  too  soon,  the  phantom  flies, — 
All  is  misery  and  pain. 


Oh !  may  I  live  to  see  the  day, 

That  hurls  tyrants  from  their  thrones ; 

When  freedom  bares  her  red-right  arm, 
Injustice  to  the  Patriots'  groans. 


GALLIA.---Y1V2. 


That  Tree,  beneath  whose  shade  the  sons  of  men 
Shall  pitch  their  tents  in  peace. 
Brissot  murder'd,  and  the  blameless  wife 
Of  Roland !  martyred  patriots,  spirits  pure, 
Wept  by  the  good,  ye  fell !  yet  still  survives, 
Sown  by  your  toil,  and  by  your  blood  manured, 
The  imperishable  Tree ;  and  still  its  roots 
Spread,  and  strike  deep. 

Southey's  Joan  of  Arc. 


FROM  themes  too  lofty  for  a  bard  so  mean, 

The  muses  beckon  to  a  different  scene  : 

From  that  fam'd  hall  where  veteran  warriors  dwell, 

I  turn  reluctant  to  the  glades  of  hell ; 

But,  Oh  !  what  muse,  and  in  what  powers  of  song, 
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Can  trace  the  torrent  as  it  pours  along  ? 

To  the  Loud  tumult  and  the  barbarous  cry, 

All  hell  re-echos  and  the  deeps  reply ; 

Heaven  in  loud  thunder  notes  the  hideous  sound, 

And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  infernal  ground. 

Led  on  by  Dan  ton's  savage  shade,  they  view 
September's  cruel  horrors  bleed  anew  ; 
Where  neither  youth  nor  innocence  could  save 
The  numerous  victims  from  an  early  grave: 
Now  the  loud  Tocsin  sounds  the  slaughtering  knell, 
What  numbers  suffered,  Gallia  thou  canst  tell ! 
Resolv'd,  the  mock  tribunal  they  ascend 
Sentence  to  give,  not  virtue  to  defend  ; 
Where  innocence  and  beauty  pleads  hi  vain, 
Before  the  leaders  of  a  cruel  train. 
Around,  in  heaps  on  heaps,  a  dreadful  wall 
Of  carnage  rises  as  the  victims  fall : 
Before  the  altar  see  yon  Prelates  stand, 
The  hallow'd  crosier  in  their  better  hand  ; 
For  absolution  see  them  humbly  kneel, 
To  heaven  confessing  with  a  holy  zeal ; 
Their  looks  directed  to  the  cross  on  high 
Upheld  by  Angels  leaning  from  the  sky : 
The  sacred  chalice  to  their  lips  they  prest, 
And  hope,  sweet  cherub,  calm'd  each  manly  breast ; 
In  hopes  the  sacrament  of  Christian  love, 
Might  be  their  passport  to  the  realms  above ; 
The  mystic  sign  upon  their  foreheads  drawn, 
Invoking  mercy  from  the  eternal  throne; 
That  heavenly  attribute  from  Gaul  was  fled, 
The  assassins  stretch'd  them  on  the  heaps  of  dead. 

Equality,  thou  fair  but  specious  name, 
On  which  thy  votaries  build  their  public  fame, 
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Ill  thy  firm  grasp  thou  held  the  Gallic  land, 
The  polish'd  Orders  perish'd  by  thy  hand : 
Even  Lamballe's  beauteous  form  110  mercy  found, — 
Barbarian  monsters  gave  the  deadly  wound  ; 
The  murdering  steel  now  strikes  that  lovely  head, 
Where  Venus  late  her  blooming  graces  spread ; 
True  to  her  mistress,  with  her  latest  breath 
She  bless'd  Antoniette,  ere  she  sunk  in  death  ; 
Now  on  her  lips  was  death's  pale  image  spread, — 
Now  from  her  cheeks  the  blooming  rose  was  fled  ; 
The  shades  of  night  at  once  o'ercast  her  eyes, 
Then  Angels  bear  her  to  far  happier  skies, 
Where,  free  from  care,  the  martyr  spirits  rove 
Among  the  worthies  of  the  Elysian  grove  : 
Near  to  Antoniette,  Lamballe  rests  her  head, 
Sweet  are  their  slumbers  on  yon  flowery  bed  ; 
Here  spring  with  never  fading  verdure  blooms, — 
Here  scented  breezes  scatter  rich  perfumes, 
Fair  blooming  here  celestial  sweets  exhale ; 
The  rose  of  Eden  smiles  in  every  vale  : 
The  immortal  ^  Twenty-two,  here  pass  their  hours, 
Or  range  with  Brissot,  'midst  ambrosial  flowers  : 
Here  Brissot  and  Condorcet,  patriot  shades! 
Still  wander  friendly  through  the  happy  glades ; 
No  fears  disturbed  them  at  their  latest  throe, 
Prepared,  they  welcom'd  the  impending  blow : 
The  princely  shade  of  §  Enghien  hovers  here. 
Lamented  martyr,  pity  droops  a  tear ; 
Illustrious  heir  of  Conde's  noble  line, 

*  Brissot  and  twenty-one  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
who  suffered  with  him  on  the  scaffold. 

i  Louis  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Enghiem. 
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In  whom  the  virtues  of  thy  house  didst  shine  : 
Appal'd  thy  midnight  murderers  well  might  seem, 
The  fatal  torch-light  cast  a  mournful  gleam  ; 
While  mercy,  shuddering  at  the  hideous  view, 
Her  head  averted,  from  the  scene  withdrew ; 
Then  stern  oppression  rear'd  her  baleful  head, 
With  every  virtue  heaven-born  mercy  fled. 
Who  ? — who  is  he  ? — comes  tott'ring  o'er  the  plain ! 
His  staff  can  scarce  his  feeble  limbs  sustain  ! 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Conde, — yes  'tis  he, 
Thy  aged  grandsire,  he  had  none  but  thee ; 
Till  now,  he  knew  not  of  the  fatal  wound 
Which  laid  his  offspring  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
Thy  son  is  gone,  weep,  noble  Bourbon  weep, 
Low  lie  the  dead,  and  heavy  is  their  sleep  ; 
E'en  now  fond  fancy  sees  at  evening  gloom, 
A  weeping  cherub  hover  o'er  his  tomb. 

The  Bourbon  shades  a  noble  line  compose  ; 
Here  rests  Antoniette  from  a  world  of  woes ; 
"  Uplifted  hands  her  lofty  neck  surround, 
"  To  hide  the  purple  of  a  circling  wound ; " 
Close  by  her  side,  her  son  reclines  his  head, 
Though  young,  he's  number'd  with  the  illustrious  dead  : 
Around  their  couch  attending  angels  wait, 
By  mercy  order'd  to  condole  their  fate. 
Bourbons  still  mourn  the  black  and  direful  hour, 
That  took  from  Louis  life  and  regal  power ; 
With  his  lov'd  sister,  who  obedient  bow'd 
Her  head  submissive  to  the  barbarous  croud, 
Who  savage  like,  exulting  in  the  shew, 
Saw  their  pure  blood  in  crimson  torrents  flow ; 
With  many  a  patriot  in  base  triumph  led, 
The  friends  of  Gallia  on  the  scaffold  bled. 
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Among  the  barbarous  croud  there  mix'd  some  few, 
Who  shed  bright  drops  of  pity's  holy  dew. 
The  fierce  Santerre,  gives  the  fatal  word, — 
The  monarch  lies  beneath  the  murdering  sword  ! 
Son  of  Saint  Louis !  angels  hov'ring  round, 
Will  bear  thy  spirit  from  the  bloody  ground ; 
On  cherub  wings  the  immortal  spirit  flies, 
And,  in  a  moment,  gains  serener  skies. 
See,  see,  the  tuneful  Nine  attempts  in  vain 
To  view  him  further  than  yon  starry  plain ! 


-ooo- 


STANZAS. 


TO  FREEDOM. 


Can  I  view,  without  anguish,  my  children  of  labour, 
Unarmed,  unprotected,  nor  means  of  rescue, 
Fall  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  and  blood-smoaking  sabre, 
That  purpled  the  field  of  the  fam'd  Peterloo  ? 
My  patriots  doomed  in  dungeons  to  languish, 
That  escaped  the  sword  of  the  hell  glutted  crew, 
And,  to  add  to  the  blood  freezing  sum  of  my  anguish, 
My  commerce  in  fetters,  O  Freedom,  Adieu. 


THOUGH  in  courtly  strains  I  sing  not, 
Though  unpolish'd  is  my  lay  ; 

Yet  the  cause  that  Sydney  died  for, 
Cheers  me  on  the  rugged  way. 

From  the  womb  of  time  shall  spring 
Minstrels,  who  will  string  the  lyre, 

To  sing  in  lofty  strains  the  deeds 

Of  patriots,  who  fann'd  freedom's  fire. 
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Though  yon  setting  sun  is  clouded, 
Bright  the  morning  yet  may  dawn ; 

Victory's  sun  in  splendour  shining. 
Usher  in  the  glorious  morn. 


Sure  to  come  is  that  bright  morn, 
When  nations  shall,  with  one  accord* 

Remove  the  massy  chains  which  bind 
The  vassal  to  his  haughty  lord. 

Oh !  freedom,  spread  thy  lambent  flame, 
Through  every  clime  from  pole  to  pole ; 

Afrie  and  Asia's  sons  rejoice, 

The  spark  divine  illumes  each  soul. 


See— see  !  upon  the  Morea's  Isles, 
The  blood-red  cross  triumphant  wave ; 

That  flag,  the  dread  of  Turkish  foes, 
Shall  float  o'er  many  a  Moslem's  grave. 


Descendants  of  Leonidas, 

Who  the  brave  three  hundred  led ; 
At  Thermopylae  they  fell, 

With  myriads  of  the  Persian  dead. 


Heroes  of  the  Grecian  Isles, 
Let  not  cruel  hands  profane 

The  ashes  of  your  noble  sires, 

Who  in  that  rugged  pass  were  slain. 
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Heroes  of  the  present  day, 
Form  like  that  devoted  band ; 

Rise  determined  to  be  free, 

Men  of  Greece  through  all  your  land. 


Let  not  the  tombs  of  those  who  died 
To  give  you  freedom,  ever  stand 

In  this  wild  pass,  with  glory  crown'd, 
Reproachful  on  a  conquer'd  land. 


Scenes  made  sacred  by  your  sires, 
Who  bravely  faced  invading  foes. 

They  glow'd  with  freedom's  holy  fires, 
Avenged  they  fell  in  life's  proud  close, 


The  gallant  youths  of  laurel'd  Greece, 
No  more  submissive  drag  their  chains ; 

Thy  radiant  banners  float  in  air, 

And  proudly  wave  upon  their  fanes. 


Long  time  the  despots  strove  to  quench 
The  shining  flame  Columbia  won  ; 

When,  after  many  a  conflict  fought, 
The  new  world  smiles  on  victory's  sun. 


Sardinia  caught  the  sacred  flame. 
But,  frighten'd  by  the  light  it  shed, 

Nor  waiting  e'en  to  feel  the  warmth, 
She  dropp'd  it  to  the  earth  and  fled. 
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In  Albion's  Isle  thy  torch  shone  bright, 
Till  upstart  minions  seiz'd  the  helm ; 

No  skilful  pilot  then  to  steer,— 

The  foaming  waves  the  ship  o'erwhelm. 


Fair  history,  weeping,  will  relate, 
How  William  Pitt  rode  on  the  storm ; 

And,  like  a  furious  demon,  gave 
Corruption  wings,  chains  to  reform. 


Oh  !  freedom,  take  thy  boundless  course, 
Like  the  bright  comet,  to  return ; 

And  in  thy  journey  light  each  shrine 
With  fire  that  shall  for  ever  burn  ! 


Then  let  stern  justice  speed  thy  wing, 
Quickly  thy  impious  foes  overtake ; 

The  distant  beam  of  thy  bright  rays, 

Each  despot's  blood  stain'd  throne  shall  shake 

Nor  will  thy  votaries  ask  in  vain 

To  set  the  patriot  free  ! 
Thy  spirit  lives  in  every  blade, 

That  strikes  for  liberty. 


Peace  to  the  spirits  of  the  brave, 
Who  kindled  freedom's  holy  fires, 

And  fell  determin'd  to  be  free ; 

The  cause  made  sacred  by  their  sires. 
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TO 


HENRY  BROUGHAM,  Esq.  M.  P. 

On  reading  an  account  of  the  Duke  de  Angouleme  receiving 
the  Sacrament,  in  presence  of  the  French  Army,  before  they  en- 
tered Spain. — 1823. 


Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  life, 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crouded  hour  of  glorious  life, 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

ANONYMOUS. 


"  If  ye  want  victims,  let  those  be 

"  The  victims,  who  your  chains  have  wrought ; 

"  There  is  but  one  true  victory, 

"  'Tis  TO  BE  FREE,  and  you  are  not/' 


TO  crush  thy  warriors'  liberty!  and  aid 

The  traitor  monk  and  rebel  renegade, 

See !   Angouleme  the  sacrament  partake, 

To  justify  the  bigotries  of  state  ! 

To  force  on  Spain,  by  dint  of  murdering  steely 

The  Inquisition's  hellish  rack  and  wheel. 

Here  gospel  pity  and  compassion  shines, 

While  grim  destruction  waits  in  Gallia's  lines  : 

Oh  !  vile  hypocrisy  !  to  pray  and  kneel, 

And  to  Jehovah  make  thy  loud  appeal; 

Then  delegate  a  vile,  felonious  band, 

To  stab  the  freemen  in  a  neighbouring  land ; 

Let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  to  range  and  spoil 

The  industrious  peasant  of  his  hard-earn'd  toil; 

A  furious  band  of  zealots  France  maintains,— 
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Protects  the  robbers  in  their  ill-got  gains  : 
While  flashing  swords  arise,  and  every  blow, 
With  savage  triumph,  brings  a  brother  low. 

Was  it  for  this  my  country  waged  the  war, 
That  hurl'd  Napoleon  from  the  Imperial  car  ? 
Was  it  for  this  the  soldier  toil'd  and  bled 
To  place  a  despot  at  proud  Gallia's  head  ? 
Was  it  for  this  life's  crimson  torrent  ran, 
A  bloody  deluge,  from  the  heart  of  man  ? 
Was  it  for  this  you  stain'd  the  plains  with  gore, 
Far  from  your  friends,  and  from  your  native  shore  ? 
To  place  a  worthless  race  upon  that  throne, 
From  which  the  mighty  conqueror  had  withdrawn  ? 
Too  oft  the  soldier  toilsome  war  pursue, 
Where  bleed  the  many  to  enrich  the  few. 

Let  bitter  anguish  gnaw  each  Bourbon  heart, 
Till  death,  in  all  his  terrors,  wing  the  dart ; 
Then,  to  complete  the  horror  of  their  doom, 
May  young  Napoleon  smile  upon  their  tomb. 
Let  horror  seize  on  every  despot's  breast, 
Their  pride  be  humbled,  and  their  fear  confest ; 
Let  the  brave  freeman,  with  victorious  arms, 
To  haughty  tyrants  carry  fierce  alarms : 
Let  every  mountain  pass  and  steep  ravine, 
Teem  with  stern  warriors,  sooner  felt  than  seen  ; 
And  on  the  broken  rear,  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Speed  the  wild  vengeance  of  insulted  Spain. 
Then  like  thy  terrors,  conscience,  ever  near, 
Shall  flash  the  light  of  the  Guerilla  spear  ; 
I  see  their  minions  trembling  in  the  field, 
In  vain  their  menial  vassals  spread  the  shield, 
Eternal  justice  wakes,  and  in  their  turn 
The  people  triumph  and  the  oppressors  mourn. 
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Firm  in  their  love,  resistless  in  their  hate, — 
Their  arm  is  conquest,  and  their  frown  is  fate. 

Reason  sets  bounds  to  Kings,  and  limits  crowns  ;- 
The  Spanish  despot  all  restraint  disowns ; 
His  callous  heart  ne'er  feels  the  goad  within  ; 
Few  dread  the  censure,  who  can  dare  the  sin  : 
With  superstition,  strictly  he  conforms 
To  canons,  rubrick,  discipline,  and  forms ; 
With  deep  hypocrisy  and  canting  zeal, 
Pretends  to  labour  much  for  other's  weal  / 
To  such  excess  the  wild  fanatic  runs 
To  do  a  deed  the  man  of  honour  shuns  ; 
Does  then  the  Gospel,  in  his  weak  account, — 
Or  does  the  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount; 
The  gospel's  gospel, — does  the  chosen  bliss 
Teach  him  to  urge  severity  like  this  ? 

The  purity  of  true  religion's  known 
By  no  description  better  than  its  own  ; 
With  truth  and  reason  it  informs  the  mind, 
And  nobly  strives  to  civilize  mankind; 
With  potent  vice  maintains  eternal  strife, — 
Corrects  the  manners,  and  reforms  the  life. 
Virtue's  the  light  by  which  religion's  known, 
If  this  be  wanting,  heaven  will  that  disown. 
God  is  a  spirit,  veil'd  from  mortal  sight ; 
Amidst  the  splendour  of  eternal  light ; 
Mercies  and  judgments  mark  him  every  hour 
Supreme  on  earth,  and  infinite  in  power. 
Almighty  providence  !  thy  fostering  care, 
Has  oft  conducted  thro'  the  storm  of  war  ! 
Oh  !  by  the  hollow  blast  that  moans  around, 
That  sweeps  the  mild  harp  with  a  plaintive  sound, 
Midst  reeling  mountains  and  disparting  plains, 
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Tell  the  pale  world — the  God  of  vengeance  reigns ; 

While  he  from  high  his  rolling  thunder  throws, 

And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows  : 

Let  Spain  then  feel  the  anger  of  her  God, 

Her  monarch  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod  ; 

Yet  let  proud  Gallia /or  a  time  prevail, 

And  freedom's  champions,  whelm' d  by  numbers,  fail ; 

All  must  be  vain,  for  freedom's  vestal  fire, 

Tho'  for  a  moment  dimm'd,  shall  ne'er  expire. 

To  cheer  the  freemen,  and  to  bring  relief, 
See  !  Wilson  comes,  the  gallant  British  chief  ! 
Before  whose  arm  your  foes  have  often  fled, 
And  black  rebellion  hid  her  gory  head  : 
European  despots  mourn'd  the  adverse  blow, 
Which  at  Corunna  laid  proud  Gallia  low  : 
On  eagle  wings  the  patriot  banners  borne, 
Their  golden  pinions  bright  as  summer's  morn  ; 
The  hated  Lys  of  white  no  triumph  brings, — 
Fame  waves  o'er  Gallia  with  low  drooping  wings ; 
Proud  Gallia  charges, — Patriots  slow  retires, 
But  quickly  turn  and  pour  redoubl'd  fires; 
Like  Jove's  own  light'ning  which  from  Ida  rolls, 
And  wings  its  terrors  to  the  distant  poles. 
Louder  than  Etna  the  wide  concave  rings 
With  thundering  bullets,  borne  on  fiery  wings : 
Then  force  to  force  oppos'd,  and  numbers  slain, 
While  streams  of  blood  deep  dyed  Corunna's  plain ; 
Death  grinn'd  terriffic  in  a  thousand  forms, 
Less  fierce  Vesuvius,  'midst  volcanic  storms : 
Corunna's  plain  deep  drench'd  with  hostile  blood, 
In  equal  balance  long  the  conflict  stood ; 
Fierce  rolling  fires  at  last  made  Gaul  give  way, 
And  yield  the  honour  of  the  well  fought  day. 
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Since  that  bright  morn,  what  tears  hath  freedom  shed 

To  see  her  sons  unto  the  slaughter  led  i 

Since  that  bright  morn,  what  scenes  of  horror  rise* 

The  brave  Rlego  bound  and  strangled  lies  ! 

Soon  as  the  traitors  gave  th'  appointed  sign, 

The  furious  mob  in  closer  tumult  join, 

And  bind  with  galling  chain  that  manly  hand, 

Which  had  diffused  its  blessing  o'er  the  land  : 

The  patriot  chief  to  death's  dark  scene  they  bring, 

While  shouts  of  vengeance  make  the  concave  ring  ; 

He,  'midst  the  scoffs  of  dire  insulting  bands, 

With  heart  unmov'd,  and  looks  intrepid,  stands ; 

With  well-feign'd  pity  monks  exclaiming  loud, 

With  tenfold  fury  fires  the  mad'ning  croud. 

In  vain  their  ardent  eye  balls  sternly  roll, 

Not  all  their  threats  can  daunt  Riego's  soul ! 

At  length  they  drag  him  to  the  fatal  tree, 

And  slaves  surround  him  whom  he  fought  to  free. 

Upheld  by  conscious  rectitude  he  stood, 

And  pray'd  for  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood ; 

Earth  felt  his  grief, — heaven  heard  his  dying  groan, 

And  angels  bear  him  unto  mercy's  throne. 

"  Hope  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 

"  And  Freedom  shriek'd  when  Don  Riego  fell ;  " 

Earth  shook — red  meteors  flash'd  along  the  sky, 

And  conscious  nature  shudder 'd  at  the  cry ! 

Like  the  green  oak  he  flourish'd  on  the  plains, — 

Ah !  why  this  blow  to  shatter  his  remains  ? 

But  though  I  joy,  when  soft  along  the  lyre 

The  sad  notes  linger  on  the  trembling  wire ; 

I  pour  not  on  thy  urn  this  artless  strain, 

The  cold  applause  of  critic  skill  to  gain ; 

Nor  yet,  with  jargon  of  unhallowed  art, 
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Profane  the  native  language  of  the  heart. 
I  ask  no  flowers  to  shed  divine  perfume, 
Or  hang  their  blossom'd  clusters  o'er  thy  tomb  ; 
I  call  no  muse  to  deck  the  lonely  shrine, 
No  angel  hand  the  radiant  wreath  to  twine  ; 
For  o'er  thy  grave  the  patriot  long  will  mourn* 
And  twine,  with  laurel  boughs,  thy  silent  urn. 

Trust  not  to  FERDINAND — that  tyrant  thing 
Will  wind  in  silence  till  Spain  feels  his  sting  ; 
He  cares  not  now,  if  every  step  he  tread, 
To  reach  his  throne,  be  on  a  patriot's  head : 
I  trust  another  Brutus  will  be  found 
To  stretch  the  tyrant  on  the  reeking  ground  ; 
Another  Brutus  bid  a  tyrant  die, 
And  sternly  smile  with  vengeance  In  his  eye. 
That  hour  long  look'd  for,  when  the  loud  alarms 
Of  Freedom's  shouts  shall  raise  all  Spain  to  arms ; 
Asunder  burst  the  Inquisition's  chains, 
That  demon  lashing  earth's  insulted  plains. 
The  Inquisition,  with  her  bloody  hand, 
Spreads  death  and  slaughter  o'er  that  prostrate  land  i 
The  hoary  sires,  the  youths,  and  matrons  round, 
Immured  in  dungeons,  or  in  galleys  bound ; 
While  unavenged  ghosts  stalk  o'er  the  plain, 
Where  nought  but  night  and  desolation  reign : 
Then  hear,  Oh  hear !  your  murdered  bretheren's  cries, 
And,  roused  by  pity  and  by  vengeance,  rise ! 
Pluck  every  seed  of  discord  from  your  breast ; 
Be  brave, — be  one, — and  heaven  shall  do  the  rest. 
Rise !  and  on  every  plain  and  mountain  side 
Quench  in  their  blood  each  haughty  tyrant's  pride  ; 
Revenge  the  wrongs  brought  down  from  age  to  age, 
By  fierce  inquisitors  and  bigot  rage : 
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And  when  the  brave  are  marshalled  on  the  plain, — 

The  injured  slaughtering,  and  the  oppressor  slain ; 

Rush  on  ye  patriots, — thunder  forth  dismay, 

And  banish  ill-timed  pity  from  the  fray ; 

Deal  carnage  round, — to  tyrants  make  it  known? 

The  more  that  fall,  the  more  the  mercy  shewn. 

Long  as  an  hostile  arm  has  power  to  rise, 

Strike !  strike !  a  fetter  bursts  in  each  that  dies  : 

Forbid,  indeed,  that  ere  a  supliant's  knee, 

Should  vainly  plead  for  mercy  from  the  free  ; 

That  ere  the  sword  unsheathed  for  human  good, 

Should  idly  tamper  in  a  victim's  blood : 

But  when  suspended  stands  the  awful  chance, 

If  MEN  IN  CHAINS— -or  FREEDOM  shall  advance ; 

To  doubt,  is  base, — to  immolate,  sublime, 

Strike !  strike !  and  save  yourselves  from  chains  &  crime* 

Nor  pine  in  dungeons  doomed  unseen  to  lie, 

To  live  despairing, — unrevenged  to  die. 

"  Yes  there  are  men  prophetic  hope  may  trust, 

"  Who  slumber  yet  in  uncreated  dust ; 

46  Who  sternly  marking  on  their  native  soil, 

"  The  blood,  the  tears,  the  anguish,  and  the  toil ; 

"  Shall  make  each  righteous  heart  exult  to  see, 

"  Rights  to  the  slave,  and  vengeance  to  the  free. " 

"  The  last  sad  hour  of  freedom's  dream 
And  valour's  task,  moved  slowly  by, 

While  mute  they  watch'd,  till  morning's  beam 
Should  rise,  and  give  them  light  to  die ! 

"  We  swear  to  revenge  them !  no  joy  shall  be  tasted, 
The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed, 
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Our  halls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  shall  lie  wasted 
Till  vengeance  is  wreak'd  on  the  murderer's  head !  " 


"  Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison, 
Illumed  by  one  patriot  name* 

Than  the  trophies  of  all,  who  have  risen 
On  liberty's  ruins  to  fame  !  " 

"  And  freedom  hallows,  with  her  tread, 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead  ; 
For,  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array.  " 


STANZAS. 


When  I  gaze 

On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man 
Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  millions  ; 
Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty, 
And  see  the  wretched  labourer,  worn  with  toil, 
Divide  his  scanty  morsel  with  his  infants ; 
I  sicken,  and,  indignant  at  the  sight, 
Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity. 

Southey's  Wat  Tyler. 


OH !  by  our  fathers'  sacred  shades, 

That  hover  o'er  each  patriot's  tomb ; 
Whose  plaintive  wailings  now  we  hear, 
For  Albion's  and  for  Erin's  moan. 
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In  dungeons  deep  thy  patriots  lay, 

Where  nought  is  heard  but  clanking  chains ; 
Yet  freedom  still  has  joys  in  store. 

That  amply  will  reward  their  pains. 


Martyrs  in  the  glorious  cause, 

Which  Hampden  sealed  with  his  blood ; 
Russel  and  bold  Sidney  too, 

Against  the  despots  firmly  stood. 


Crowns  of  freedom,  which  our  fathers 
Bravely  gain'd  at  Runnymede ; 

There  degenerate  sons  now  loses, — 
Shame  attends  the  cowardly  deed. 


Stooping  from  the  clouds,  our  sires 
Mark  their  sons'  dejected  state ; 

Nature's  birth-right  now  denied  them,* 
Treated  with  neglect  and  hate. 


Haughty  despots,  for  self  interest, 
Tax  them  with  an  iron  hand ; 

Like  devouring  locusts,  eating 
The  green  verdure  of  the  land. 


Like  the  wild  and  fierce  tornado, 
Spreading  desolation  round ; 

Making,  in  its  fatal  progress, 
A  lone  desert  of  the  ground. 
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Excise,  that  demon  sent  from  hell, 

Tormenter  of  the  human  race  ; 
Oppression's  hundred  forms  it  bears, 

And  stoops  to  all  that's  mean  and  base. 


In  humble  guise  the  scorpion  came, 
Through  many  a  year  it  crept  along  ; 

Till,  bolder  grown^  its  crest  it  rear'd, 
And  Britain's  Isle  still  preys  upon. 


"  O  see  you  not  yon  narrow  road, 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  ?  " 

That  is  the  path  to  liberty, 
And  millions  after  it  inquires. 


"  And  see  not  ye  that  broad,  broad  road, " 
That  is  laid  out  so  smooth  and  even ; 

That  is  corruption's  flowery  path, — 
Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 


Roused  from  his  death-like  slumber, 
On  yon  blasted  eastern  plain, 

Britain's  Lion  stands  majestic, 
Spurning  at  oppression's  chain. 


Animated  by  his  presence, 

Millions  will  applaud  that  morn, 

When  triumphant  justice  brings  them 
Freedom's  rose,  without  a  thorn. 
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Magna  Charta,  that  rich  heirloom, 
By  stern  valour  bravely  won ; 

Valued  gift  of  our  forefathers, 
Birth-right  of  each  British  Son. 


Rqftect  on  that  uniival'd  act, — 
On  your  forefathers'  martial  deeds ; 

Think  on  those  Peers  of  deathless  fame, 
Who  met  King  John,  on  Thames's  meads. 


LINES  TO  A  FIELD  MARSHAL. 


For  martial  men,  who  on  their  sword, 

How  ere  it  conquers,  wear  not 
The  pledges  of  a  soldier's  word, 

Redeemed  and  pure, — we  care  not. 

MOORE. 


The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds, 

Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 

See  !  Marshal  Ney,  the  victim,  bleeds. 

His  widow  shall  curse  thee  while  life  doth  remain, 
And  the  orphan  shall  lisp  back  her  curses  again. 


ME,  whom  no  muse  of  heavenly  birth  inspires, 
No  judgment  tempers  when  rash  genius  fires  ; 
Who  boasts  no  merit  but  mere  knack  of  rhyme, 
Short  gleams  of  sense,  and  satire  out  of  time ; 
"  I  know  my  humble  song  is  sung  in  vain, 
"  That  few  will  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  strain.  " 
See  where  yon  sportive  muse  displays  her  charms, 
And  fair  retirement  wooes  me  to  her  arms ; 
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Her  lyre  new  strung,  in  the  Idalian  shade 
I  range,  enamoured,  with  the  tuneful  maid. 
Soaring  aloft  on  fancy's  airy  wing, 
She  strikes  the  lyre,  her  boldest  notes  to  sing. 
With  piercing  eye,  undaunted  as  she  roves 
Through  gloomy  regions  and  Elysian  groves, 
She  points  to  where  yon  base  and  sordid  band 
Preys  on  the  vitals  of  their  native  land ; 
The  true  coercive  power  of  the  law, 
Which  drives  the  people,  which  it  cannot  draw : 
Their  constant  theme,  the  burden  of  their  song, 
Subjects  may  err,  but  Kings  can  do  no  wrong. 
She  marks  yon  faded  chief,  upon  whose  brow 
Britannia  placed  a  wreath  of  fairest  hue ; 
The  deadly  night  shade  now  his  temples  bind, — 
A  plant  congenial  to  his  sordid  mind. 
Oh  !  base  ingratitude !  to  lead  that  band, 
Which  bridge-street  vomits  over  all  the  land ; 
They  have  their  public  book  of  rates  to  shew, 
Where  every  slave  the  price  of  life  may  know  : 
Their  country's  favours  followed  them  in  vain, — 
They  changed  the  circumstance,  but  not  the  men. 
This  motley  crew  are  arbiters  of  law, 
And  keep  less  villains  than  themselves  in  awe ; 
Blaze  meteors !  blaze !  to  me  is  still  the  same, 
The  cart  of  justice,  and  the  coach  of  shame. 
The  little  knave,  the  laws  last  tribute  pays, 
While  crowns  around  the  rich  one's  chariot  blaze ; 
Yet  these  are  puny  sinners, — if  you'll  look 
The  dreadful  roll  in  fate's  authentic  book : 
There  Sid  and  Derry,  names  of  bright  renown, 
May  justly  claim  the  Pandemonium  crown. 
Say  what  avails  the  trophies  conquest  brings, 
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If  power,  oppressive,  hovers  on  her  wings ; 
If  penal  statutes  awe  the  poignant  song, 
And  slaves  are  taught,  that  Kings  can  do  no  wrong : 
If  modern  despots  and  their  code  of  law, 
With  whips  and  chains  their  wretched  subjects  awe  ; 
Bid  ropes  and  axes  seal  their  torturing  doom, 
Or  plunge  them  living  in  the  dungeon's  tomb  ; 
If  seven  long  years  mature  the  venal  voice, 
While  freedom  mourns  her  long  defrauded  choice  § 
"  When  infamous  venality,  grown  bold, 
"  Writes  on  each  bosom, — to  be  let  or  sold;  " 
If  stern  taxation,  like  the  baleful  yew, 
Beneath  whose  branches  verdure  never  grew  ; 
If  stern  taxation  with  its  hundred  hands, 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  surrounding  lands  ? 
Where  ere  the  scorpion  tracks  his  venom'd  way, 
Proud  commerce  sickens,  and  the  arts  decay ; 
Not  Egypt's  locusts  in  their  fullest  swarm, 
Was  more  destructive,  or  more  prone  to  harm* 
Sick  of  a  land,  where  virtue  dwells  no  more, 
See  liberty  prepared  to  quit  our  shore ; 
Loath  to  depart,  me  thinks  I  hear  her  say, 
"  Why  urge  me  thus,  ungrateful  Isle,  away  ? 
"  For  you,  I  left  proud  Gallia's  happy  plains  ; 
"  For  you,  resigned  all  Afric  to  their  chains : 
"  Here  fondly  fix'd  my  last  loved,  favourite  seat, 
"  And  midst  the  mighty  nations  made  the  great.  " 
Her  bright  eye  glances  cross  the  Atlantic  wave, 
And  finds  a  people,  powerful,  just,  and  brave; 
She  bursts  indignant  from  the  galling  chain, 
And  wings  her  flight  across  the  western  main  ; 
A  mighty  nation  stretches  out  their  hand, 
To  welcome  freedom  on  Columbia's  strand : 
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Freedom  resounds  from  each  determined  voice,—^ 
Freedom  the  first,  and  death  the  second  choice. 
Yet  o'er  the  cheering  scene,  my  fancy  forms, 
A  dark  cloud  comes,  foreboding  fiercer  storms : 
"  Yet,  yet,  degraded  men  !  th'  expected  day, 
«  That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  far  away  ; 
<c  Trade,  wealth,  and  fashion,  ask  you  still  to  bleed, 
"  And  holy  men  give  scripture  for  the  deed  ;  " 
Still,  still,  alas !  o'er  this  unhappy  land, 
A  powerful  faction  rules  with  iron  hand ! 
In  deepest  sorrow,  the  once  tuneful  Nine 
Now  droop,  dejected,  over  freedom's  shrine ; 
Round  Alfred's  tomb  they  plant  celestial  flowery 
That  bloom  perpetual  in  Aonian  bowers. 
Though  mute  his  tuneful  tongue,— extinct  his  fire,*— 
Yet  not  in  silence  sleeps  his  favourite  lyre  ; 
That  lyre  which  oft  enlivened  Thone's  cool  shade* 
With  music  thrilling  through  the  impervious  glade. 
From  Danish  fury,  spreading  o'er  the  land, 
Alfred  retreated  with  his  ardent  band ; 
Celestial  angels  gliding  in  his  train, 
And  music  warbling  round,  in  liquid  strain. 


Jllary  Queen  of  England. 

Through  crouds  of  airy  shades  she  wing'd  her  flight, 
And  dark  dominions  of  the  silent  night ; 
Swift  as  she  pass'd,  the  flitting  ghosts  withdrew, 
And  the  pale  spectres  trembled  at  her  view. 

POPE. 


ILL-FATED  Princess !  through  thy  gloomy  reign 
What  numbers  perished  in  excruciate  pain ! 
Before  thy  throne  fierce  Moloch  took  his  stand, — 

K 
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The  fires  in  Smithfield  blazed  at  thy  command  ; 

Thy  sceptre  to  a  flaming  torch  was  turn'd, 

And  many  a  Briton  in  its  furyburn'd : 

*  While  *  Bonner,  blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wakef 

"  Enjoy'd  the  show,  and  danced  about  the  stake; 

That  fiend  presided  o'er  the  sable  band, 

Destined  to  curse,  and  to  disgrace  the  land  ; 

A  horrid  demon  of  infernal  birth, — 

Moloch  in  hell,  but  Bonner  cali'd  on  earth. 

To  Moloch's  burning  shrine  the  zealots  run, 

As  did  the  Persians  to  the  rising  sun  ; 

Low  at  the  monster's  feet,  (mournful  to  tell !) 

All  ranks  of  men,  and  female  beauty  fell ! 

"  Where  was  thine  arm,  O  vengeance !  where  thy  rod, 

"  That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God, " 

To  crush  proud  Bonner,  when  his  fiery  car 

Was  yoked  in  wrath  and  flaming  from  afar  ? 

Think  not,  through  ignorance  or  vain  glorious  pride, 

A  God  Supreme  was  ever  yet  denied  ; 

Thine  is  the  state,  the  splendour,  and  the  throne, — 

An  intellectual  kingdom  all  thy  own ; 

No  doubting  Atheist  e'er  was  known  on  earth, 

Till  persecuting  Zealots  gave  them  birth : 

If  Christian  hands  inflict  a  heavy  rod, 

Will  those  who  feel  it,  seek  to  know  their  God  ? 

P-retended  pious  Christians,  much  I  fear, 

Too  oft  in  practice  are  but  Atheists  here, 

She  views  great  Ridley  through  the  dolorous  gloom 
Now  in  Elysium  with  a  golden  crown  : 
She  sees  the  mitered  Prelate  on  a  throne, 
Bright  as  the  effulgence  of  tlje  summer  noon  : 
She  sees  the  numbers  which  her  fury  doom'd 
To  fiery  tortures  and  an  early  tomb. 
*  Bishop  of  London. 
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Now  robedln  heavenly  vests  they  take  their  way, 
Where  purest  ether  sheds  continual  day  ; 
"  For  them  the  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 
"  And  winged  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes; 
"  For  them  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring, — 
"  For  them  young  virgins  hymeneals  sing.  " 
Here  martyrs  rest,  who  fell  beneath  the  rage 
Of  furious  bigots,  in  a  gloomy  age  ; 
Conscious  of  guilt,  the  licensed  murderers  stood, 
And  unrelenting  shed  Reformer's  blood; 
While  from  the  centre  of  remorseless  flames, 
They  rose  triumphant  to  the  Elysian  plains. 

The  Muse  indignant  glances  at  the  page 
Of  Britain's  annals,  stain'd  with  Rome's  dire  rage : 
When,  if  a  foe  expired,  the  monks  suborn 
Infernal  shrieks,  and  fiends  to  haunt  his  tomb  ; 
But,  if  a  friend,  with  pious  fraud  they  wave 
Redemption's  banner  o'er  his  hallowed  grave. 

When  John,  deserted  by  his  native  bands, 
Received  his  kingdom  at  the  Legate's  hands ; 
What  Briton  but  revolts  at  haughty  Rome, 
To  see  that  Legate  tread  on  England's  crown. 
Wickliffe  and  Luther  shone  like  meteors  bright, 
And  Rome's  supporters  struck  with  dread  affright ; 
Reviving  reason  mildly  led  the  way, 
Yet  monkish  zealots  shun'd  her  cheering  ray  : 
Then  sainted  villains,  in  the  Convent's  gloom, 
Display'd  the  fraudful  engin'ry  of  Rome  ; 
For  ages  past,  the  unthinking  croud  deceived, 
By  crafty  teachers,  readily  believed  : 
From  their  recesses  driven,  by  Henry's  rage, 
They  stend  unpitied  on  the  historic  page. 
Then  fteaven-born  mercy  raised  her  drooping  head, 
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While  superstition  to  her  caverns  fled: 

Britannia's  wealth  no  more  to  Rome  was  borne, 

The  conclave's  thunders  justly  met  with  scorn  ; 

More  liberal  views  fair  science  spread  around, 

And  England  echoed  with  the  joyful  sound. 

Here  she  beholds  Cranmer  and  Latimer  more, 

To  sing  the  riches  of  Jehovah's  love  ; 

"  Sweet  as  thathallowed  anthem,  sent  to  hail 

"  Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale ;  " 

When,  in  the  stillness  of  the  noon  of  night, 

To  that  famed  vale  heaven's  cherubs  wing'd  their  flight. 

Their  golden  lyres  the  heavenly  minstrels  bring, 

And  join  in  concert  to  the  Eternal  King; 

A  snow-white  vest  each  form  angelic  wears, — 

Each  on  his  arm  a  golden  viol  bears ; 

Angels  attentive  listen  to  the  lay. 

And  hail  the  martyrs  to  the  realms  of  day. 

Around  a  starry  throne,  midst  dazling  light, 

There  Mary's  victims  wait  in  order  bright; 

She  hears  the  martyrs  join  the  glorious  theme, 

Of  loud  hosannas  to  the  One  Supreme. 

No  longer  robed  in  garb  of  regal  state, 

Where  kneeling  flattery  fawns  upon  the  great ; 

The  siren  sounds  no  longer  calm  her  breast, — 

Transfix'd  with  guilt,  her  conscience  knows  no  rest ; 

Her  former  splendour  can't  her  fears  control,  — 

The  ocean's  waters  would  not  cleanse  her  soul. 

Now  she,  with  %  Danaus'  fifty  daughters,  laves 

The  fiery  liquid  from  Phlegethon's  waves. 

*  In  the  heathen  mythology,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  are 
condemned  in  the  infernal  regions  to  perpetual  labour,  by  hav- 
ing a  sieve  to  fill  with  water ;  as  a  punishment  for  the  murder 
of  their  husbands,  on  the  day  of  marriage* 
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Those  cruel  maids  who  in  the  bridal  vest, 
Could  plunge  a  poniard  in  each  bridegroom's  breast ! 
To  the  sad  sisters,  Mary  makes  her  moan, 
The  mournful  sisters  echo  groan  for  groan. 
From  the  Elysian  fields  now  fancy  flies, 
To  gloomy  regions  and  infernal  skies  ; 
To  where  Phlegethon  rolls  its  burning  waves, — 
The  flaming  torrent  Pluto's  palace  laves ; 
From  thence  in  nine  meanders  flowing  round, 
Forms  a  dread  barrier  to  the  infernal  ground. 
Avernus,  Acheron,  Styx,  and  Cocytus,  runs 
Until  their  waters  in  Phlegethon  burns. 
No  earthly  splendour  here  allures  the  eye, 
No  fruitful  vineyards  fan  the  burning  sky, 
No  tree  is  seen  through  all  the  glades  of  hell, 
But  cypress  groves,  and  flowers  of  asphodel. 
No  streams  as  Derwent  smooth,  as  Derwent  clear, 
Are  seen  to  glide  their  winding  current  here ; 
The  Stygian  rivers  water  all  this  land, 
And,  howling,  echoes  o'er  the  gloomy  strand: 
Here  Styx  famed  river  rolls  its  sullen  waves, 
The  banks  still  crouded  from  deserted  graves ; 
By  Pluto  drove  from  Lethe's  healing  stream, 
Oblivion's  draught  to  them  more  grateful  seem, 
Than  all  the  spices  that  Arabia  brings 
To  bribe  the  avarice  of  the  eastern  Kings. 


"  Then  died  fair  Religion  and  Charity  mild ; 

And  the  fiend  of  intolerance  gave 
Thy  rulers  to  passions  inhuman  an**wild, 

And  the  land—to  the  gloom  of  the  grave. M 
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Richard  the  Third. 


Flattery's  incense 

No  more  shall  shadow  round  the  gore-dyed  throne ; 
That  altar  of  oppression,  fed  with  rites, 
More  savage  than  the  Priests  of  Moloch  taught, 
Shall  be  consumed  amid  the  fire  of  Justice ; 
The  ray  of  truth  shall  emanate  around, 
And  the  whole  world  be  lighted ! 

Southey's  Wat  Tyler. 


AMONG  the  croud  a  gloomy  chief  appears, 

And  his  right  hand  a  regal  sceptre  bears. 

Sure  this  fell  tyrant  was  not  mortal  born, 

But  thrown  from  ^Etna  in  a  fiery  storm  ; 

A  furious  monster  on  that  mountain  bred, 

"  Wolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage  tigers  fed  ; 

"  Thou  wert  from  ^Etna's  burning  entrails  torn, — 

"  Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  born.  " 

With  blood-stain'd  hands  he  wanders  through  the  gloom, 

His  monstrous  crimes  exclude  him  from  the  tomb. 

The  fiend  ambition  led  the  despot  on 

To  snatch  the  sceptre  from  his  brothers  son ; 

His  guilty  shade  now  rues  the  direful  blow. 

That  sent  the  Princes  to  the  shades  below  ; 

In  frightful  dreams,  well  might  thy  soul  be  torn, 

With  dire  forebodings  of  the  impending  storm; 

The  splendour  of  a  crown  no  longer  charms, 

Now  slumbering  conscience  rous'd  the  fierce  alarm*. 

Why  slept  he  not,  when  otheri  were  at  rest  ? 
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What  were  the  fears,  that  rankled  in  his  breast  ? 
The  shades  of  Rivers,  Gray,  and  Hastings  rise, — 
Their  mangled  forms  appal  the  tyrant's  eyes. 
Well  might  thy  bosom  heave  convulsive  throes, 
When  Stanley  left  thee,  join'd  thy  hostile  foes ; 
From  thy  fierce  eye  there  flash'd  an  angry  tone, 
A  firm  resolve  determin'd,  though  unknown  ; 
Thy  bristling  locks  of  sable, — brow  of  gloom, — 
And  the  wide  waving  of  thy  blood-red  plume  ; 
With  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace, 
At  moments  lightened  o'er  thy  livid  face : 
The  trembling  minions,  that  beheld  thee  near, 
In  silence  gaz'd,  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear. 
Yet  thou  wast  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now, 
And  still  defiance  knit  thy  gathered  brow ; 
That  eye>  dark  rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along, 
While  thou,  in  martial  order,  form'd  the  throng: 
Shades  of  the  murder'd  Princes  glided  near, 
And  vengeance  shouted  in  thy  deafen'd  ear. 

Richmond,  long  iook'd  for,  is  return'd  again  ; 
He  comes  determined  to  assert  his  claim ; 
Their  meagre  arms  the  infernal  furies  wave, 
And  drive  their  victim  to  the  gloomy  grave. 
Black  fate  hung  o'er  thy  short  and  cruel  reign, — 
Stern  vengeance  stretch'd  thee  upon  Bosworth  plain ; 
The  shade  of  Edward,  hovering  o'er  the  field, 
Sped  the  keen  jav'lin  through  thy  massy  shield  : 
Unfeeling  monster  in  the  human  form, 
Thou  fell  unpitied  in  the  battle's  storm ; 
'Twas  justice  nerv'd  the  arm  which  brought  thee  down ; 
A  greater  tyrant  never  wore  a  crown  ; 
Thy  cruel  deeds  to  distant  ages  borne, — 
The  despot  Richard,  still  is  England's  scorn  ; 
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> 
For  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell 

Hope  withering  fled,  and  mercy  sighed  farewell ! 
In  vain  he  begs  to  go  where  Lethe  rolls 
Its  magic  waters  to  departed  souls. 
Here,  at  a  distance,  through  the  gloom  is  seen, 
Fierce  forms  of  warriors  on  the  Elysian  green  ; 
O'er  golden  sands,  through  scented  groves,  that  leads 
To  cooling  arbours  and  enamell'd  meads, 
The  Elysian  rivers  gently  glide  along, 
More  prized  than  nectar  by  the  happy  throng. 
In  vain  the  spectre  strives  to  gain  the  plain, 
Where  blooming  pleasure  holds  her  sportive  reign  ; 
Phlegethon's  fiery  tide  a  barrier  forms, 
More  fierce  than  Hecla,  midst  volcanic  storms. 
A  croud  of  ghosts  the  tyrant's  shade  surround, 
And  urge  him  forward  with  terriffic  sound  ; 
Eternal  justice  soon  unveiled  his  scheme, — 
The  crown  he  grasp'd  at — vanish'd  like  a  dream. 
Depraved  indeed,  a  Prince  of  York's  great  line, 
Unawed  by  precepts  moral  or  divine ; 
No  more  he  views  proud  Windsor's  lofty  dome, — 
Tartarean  regions  are  his  dismal  home ; 
Near  Pluto's  palace,  in  the  infernal  vale, 
Whose  towering  summit  overlooks  all  hell. 
Here  he  beholds  the  rebel  on  his  throne, 
Crown'd  with  Narcissus,  near  Proserpine's  dome  : 
The  fiend  reluctant  forced  the  nymph  away, 
While  she  through  Enna's  flowery  meads  did  stray ; 
Through  all  the  gloomy  realm  they  hail  her  Queen, — 
Fierce  Moloch's  mistress  in  her  train  is  seen ; 
Twice  twenty  nymphs  attend  her  royal  call, 
And  sable  damsels  throng  the  Pandean  hall; 
A  croud  of  noble  ghosts  the  dome  surround, 
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Who  wait  on  Pluto  through  the  infernal  ground. 
The  rebel  angels  here,  in  gloomy  state, 
Attend  their  Sovereign  and  his  orders  wait : 
With  inward  pride  he  views  the  princely  train, 
Which  once  he  marshai'd  on  the  ethereal  plain  ; 
Where  heaven's  bright  cherubs,  who  the  sword  did  wield, 
Surpassed  the  numbers  of  PultowaV field; 
Or  when  Darius,  with  his  Persian  band, 
Fought  Alexander,  on  famed  Issus'  strand. 

The  trumpets  sounded,  by  archangels  blown, 
The  martial  summons  on  the  winds  was  borne  ; 
In  the  dread  front,  two  towering  chiefs  were  seen,— 
Alike  their  stature,  but  unlike  their  mien. 
Here  Michael  shone  in  heavenly  armour  bright, 
That  cast  a  radiance  like  meridian  light ; 
Justice,  with  mercy  tempered ; — in  his  train 
Revenge  attended  Belial  on  the  plain ; 
His  piercing  eye  surveyed  unnumbered  files, — - 
Angels  deluded  by  his  crafty  wiles  ; 
Here  rebel  angels  form'd  the  embattled  line, 
There  heaven's  bright  Cohorts  in  close  column  shine. 
In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  ranged  around, 
A  host  of  seraphs  brightened  all  the  g  round ; 
The  immortal  legions  form'd  in  dread  array, — 
No  pen  but  Milton's,  can  describe  that  day : 
'Twas  he,  who  late  in  lofty  numbers  wrote, 
How  Michael  conquer'd,  and  how  Belial  fought; 
Angels  to  poetry  attuned  his  tongue, 
Inspired  his  thoughts,  and  moralized  his  song. 

Stretch'd  in  his  kennel,  monstrous  Cerb'rus  spies 
The  inhuman  tyrant,  as  he  fearful  flies  : 
It  barks,  it  howls !  the  dreadful  sound  he  hears, 
Which,  for  the  first  time,  wakes  his  guilty  fears ; 

L 
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And  well  it  may,  for  at  the  hideous  yell, 
The  guilty  tremble  through  the  deeps  of  helL 
At  sight  of  this  grim  porter,  now  he  turns, 
Which  seen,  dread  Pluto  with  red  fury  burns ; 
Swift  as  he  moved,  he  lifted  in  his  hand 
The  iron  sceptre,  ensign  of  command ; 
Then  grasps  the  key  which  locks  the  brazen  gate, 
Where  sin  and  death  in  ghastly  triumph  wait : 
Commission'd,  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 
The  Stygian  portal  and  the  road  command. 
Now  waving  fierce  his  iron  rod  on  high, 
Arrests  the  tyrant  as  he  strives  to  fly : 
He  strives  to  fly  where  Acheron  rolls  along 
Its  hissing  waters  to  the  guilty  throng ; 
Thence,  under  cover  of  the  Stygian  gloom, 
To  pass  unheeded  by  Ixion's  tomb  : 
But  vain  his  efforts  made  to  gain  the  way, 
That  joins  these  regions  to  the  realms  of  day ; 
No ; — could  his  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevail, 
Borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale  ? 
All  were  in  vain, — his  guilty  race  is  run, 
To  him  no  more  shall  rise  the  morning  sun. 
And  now  he  sees  upon  the  Esquilian  hill, 
Inhuman  Nero  get  of  fire  his  fill ; 
Rome  darts  its  flames  where  ere  he  turns  his  head,- 
All  hopes  of  pardon  from  his  breast  is  fled ; 
Phlegethon's  fiery  tide  the  hill  surrounds, 
Like  JEtna  flaming  through  the  Stygian  bounds. 

And  now  behold  grim  Orcus  drives  along 
Yon  band  of  despots,  for  to  join  the  throng 
Of  Cortez,  Pizarro,  Guzman,  Gonzalo, 
Who  drank  the  blood  and  gold  of  Mexico. 
See  Montezuma !  bound  in  galling  chains ! 
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The  powerful  Inca  of  these  rich  domains ; 

By  hellish  craft  his  empire  from  him  torn, 

His  soul,  unconquer'd,  shew'd  a  noble  scorn ; 

He  tore  the  bandage  from  his  bleeding  wound, 

And  dash'd  the  cordials  on  the  trembling  ground : 

In  vain  they  talk'd  to  him  of  shades  below, — 

He  feared  no  hell  but  where  such  Christians  go  ; 

For,  when  he  saw  regardless  heaven  look  on, 

He  cursed  Spain's  God,  or  thought  that  they  had  none  ; 

The  bloody  mission  still  disdain'd  to  hear, 

And  for  his  country  drop'd  the  manly  tear. 

Inhuman  monsters !  for  the  thirst  of  gain, 
To  torture  millions  with  excruciate  pain  ! 
The  cruelties  they  suffered  there  were  such, 
Amboyna's  nothing, — Spain  outdid  the  Dutch. 
The  debt  of  nature  paid — no  more  they  mourn  ; 
All  earthly  troubles  rest  within  the  urn. 
Peace  to  their  ashes, — but  their  blood  will  rise 
And  call  for  justice  from  the  avenging  skies. 
Did  that  Redeemer,  (who  we  all  agree, 
Came  to  his  people  for  to  set  them  free,) 
To  make  a  convert,  ever  one  law  gave, 
By  which  converters  made  him  first  a  slave  ? 
Happy  the  savage  of  those  early  times, 
Ere  Europe's  sons  were  kfaown,  and  Europe's  crimes ; 
Gold,  cursed  gold  !  slept  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
Unfelt#s  mischiefs,  as  unknown  its  worth; 
Afric  and  Asia  still  for  Europe  toils, 
And  greedy  plunderers  riot  on  their  spoils. 
O  !  be  that  hour  involved  in  endless  night, 
When  first  their  streamers  met  the  natives'  sight ! 
"  Ye  Gods  of  Afric  !  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
"  Where  were  your  thunders  and  avenging  power, 
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"  To  smite  the  trembling  waves,  and  at  the  shock 
"  To  dash  their  fleets  upon  the  pointed  rock  ?  " 
Thanks,  righteous  God,  that  injured  cause  is  thine,- 
Yon  flashing  lightning  gave  the  dreadful  sign. 
No  writ  of  error  can  the  guilty  bring, 
To  quash  the  verdict  of  the  Eternal  King ; 
The  mines  of  Chili  here  will  not  avail, 
No  fee  for  pleading  in  the  court  of  hell. 
Their  fate  is  fix'd,  their  bloody  course  is  run, 
No  more  they  dazzle  in  bright  fortune's  sun  ; 
No  more  their  ill-got  honours  can  them  save, — 
The  fierce  Alecto,  rising  from  yon  wave  ; 
She  comes,  from  deepest  night  the  fury  springs, 
"  With  grim  destruction  sailing  on  her  wings ; 
"  The  fury  heard,  when  on  Avernus  brink, 
"  Her  snakes  untied  sulphureous  waters  drink ; 
"  A  hundred  snakes  her  gloomy  visage  shade, 
"  A  hundred  serpents  guard  her  horrid  head  : 
In  her  right  hand  a  bloody  scourge  she  shakes, 
That  bloody  scourge — the  darling  of  her  snakes. 

A  substitute  for  the  dread  rack  and  wheel, 
I've  seen  the  scourge  applied  with  furious  zeal ; 
With  feeling  heart  I've  seen  the  torturing  lash, 
With  fiend-like  fury  the  brave  soldier  slash ; 
Then  down  his  back  descends  the  crimson  stain, — 
My  heart  is  sick  with  sympathetic  pain, 
Hear'st  thou  the  victim's  sighs  and  moans  depart  ? 
The  piercing  accents  sure  must  reach  thy  heart ! 
Yet  hearts  unmoved  could  hear  the  victim's  cries, 
Till  nature,  failing,  heaved  convulsive  sighs ; 
The  blood  run  trickling  down  his  mangled  frame . 
Oh !  foul  dishonour  to  the  Christian  name ! 
Some  hearts  are  harden'd  like  the  flinty  rock, 
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No  fellow-feeling  for  the  humble  flock. 

With  hand  still  ready,  and  with  heart  as  black, — 
With  voice  as  ready  to  decree  the  rack, — 
O'er  the  bound  victim,  see  the  tyrant  rave, 
Till  fate  indignant  hurls  him  to  the  grave ; 
Late  for  repentance,  (not  too  late  to  die,) 
With  not  a  friendly  hand  to  close  his  eye. 
So  perish  all,  whose  breasts  ne'er  learn'd  to  glow, 
For  other's  good,  or  melt  at  other's  woe. 
At  Hull  that  tyrant  drew  his  latest  breath, — 
Humanity  exulted  in  his  death. 
Humanity !  thou  lovliest  power  below, 
Thou  kind  consoler  of  the  breast  of  woe! 
Some  dead, — some  living  yet, — the  Muse  could  name, 
Whose  honest  hearts  still  felt  for  other's  pain. 

To  hold  the  reins,  requires  a  steady  hand, 
For  soldiers  are  not  the  most  docile  band ; 
Yet  there  are  modes  of  punishment  to  awe, 
Without  the  last  extreme  of  martial  law. 
E'en  rigid  laws,  when  they  condemn,  condole, 
And  pray  to  God  for  mercy  on  the  soul. 
I  trust,  that  he  who  mercy  here  denies, 
Must  never  hope  for  mercy  from  the  skies. 
Be  kind,  be  humble,  merciful  and  just, 
In  providence  alone  put  all  thy  trust ; 
For  what  thou  hast,  to  him  give  all  the  praise, 
Or  never  hope  to  meet  with  happy  days. 


But  the  Angel  of  Freedom  is  now  on  the  wing, 
And  her  mission  is  holy  and  grand ; 

To  the  people — the  bloom  of  the  olive  to  bring, 
To  tyrants— the  flash  of  the  brand, 
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Hark  to  yonder  milk  maid  singing, 
Cheerly  o'er  the  brimming  pail ; 

Cowslips  all  around  her  springing, 
Sweetly  paint  the  golden  vale. 

Never  yet  did  courtly  maiden 
Move  so  sprightly,  look  so  fair  ; 

Never  breast,  with  jewels  laden, 
Pour  a  song  so  void  of  care. 

SHENSTONE. 


HAST  thou  not  seen  some  maiden  fair, 

When  evening  brought  the  wished  for  hour? 

Step  slowly  o'er  the  dewy  vale. 
And  stop  to  pluck  the  new  blown  flower? 


Hast  thou  not  seen  the  youthful  swain, 
With  hasty  step,  pursue  the  maid ; 

When  twilight  spread  a  gentle  gloom, 
And  lovers  court  the  evening  shade  ? 


Borne  on  the  downy  wings  of  love, 
Unto  the  lonely  grove  they  hie ; 

And  plighted  vows  are  freely  made,— 
With  thee  alone  I'll  live  and  die. 
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Upon  love's  altar,  burns  a  flame 

Bright  as  the  rosy  star  of  morn ; 
And  youth,  enamour'd,  fans  the  fire, 

On  hope's  gay  pinions  fondly  borne. 


In  summer's  eve  I  often  strayed 
The  forest's  lonely  woods  among; 

And  in  the  waving,  leafy  grove, 

Have  framed  the  subject  of  my  song. 


I  love  to  hear  the  woodlark  wild, 
The  redbreast,  and  the  linnet  sing ; 

The  thrush  and  blackbird's  lofty  notes, 
That  welcome  in  the  genial  spring. 


What  tho'  in  richer  plumes  array'd, 

The  birds  from  foreign  groves  may  shine ; 

Their  music  cannot  be  compar'd 

With  the  sweet  notes  of  Britain's  clime. 


'Tis  sweet  on  summer's  eve  to  see 

The  lambs,  that  gambol  on  the  green  ; 

To  hear  the  bleating  ewes  recall 

The  wanderers  from  their  playful  scene. 


'Tis  nature  in  her  lovliest  dress, 
Unawed  by  tenet,  text,  or  tale ; 

Stranger  to  all  the  guile  of  art, 
Her  temple  is  the  flowery  vale. 
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Around  her  altar,  woodbine  wild, 
And  the  wild  rose  unfolds  its  flower ; 

The  kingcup  and  the  primrose  pale, 
That  sweetly  scents  the  lover's  bower. 


The  cowslip  in  bright  yellow  drest, 
The  violet  blue,  and  lily  white  ; 

The  jasmine  and  the  daffodil, 
Array'd  in  various  colours  bright. 


The  vine  her  cheering  clusters  pours 
From  nature's  overflowing  horn ; 

In  her  full  lap  she  also  brings 

The  staff  of  life, — the  yellow  corn. 


In  nature's  volume  still  I  read 

The  workings  of  his  mighty  hand ; 

To  him  be  adoration  paid, 

Whose  will  no  mortal  can  withstand, 


To  his  all  bounteous  hand  we  owe 
The  choicest  gifts  creation  brings ; 

When  autumn  waves  with  golden  grain? 
All  nature,  joyous,  laughs  and  sings. 


Till  death  I'll  read  on  that  fair  page 
The  wonders  in  creation's  plan ; 

For  all  from  God  is  here  derived, — 
The  mite,  the  lion,  and  the  man. 
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"  6y  reason  taught  to  scorn  those  fears, 

That  vulgar  minds  molest ; 
Let  no  fantastic  terrors  break, 

The  slumbers  of  nay  rest. " 


LINES  ON 


Mr.  Scarlett's  Poor  Bill,  1821, 


Nature  gives  enough 

For  all ;  but  man,  with  arrogant  selfishness, 
Proad  of  his  heaps,  hoards  up  superfluous  stores 
RobbM  from  his  weaker  fellows,  starves  the  poor, 
Or  gives  to  pity,  what  he  owes  to  justice. 

Southey's  Wat  Tyler. 


«  OUR  laws,  indeed*  for  feeble  age  provide, 
"  And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride : 
Borne  down  with  toil  and  want,  each  sickly  form 
Droops,  like  the  floweret  from  the  northern  storm ; 
While,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
"  And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man.  " 
When  crafty  lawyers,  and  their  code  of  law, 
Would  that  small  pittance  from  the  poor  withdraw ; 
Calls  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  years, 
And  says,  go  spend  them  in  the  vale  of  tears  : 
They  might  as  well  now  tread  the  barren  plains 
Of  wild  Siberia,  where  a  despot  reigns. 

M 
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If  there's  a  day  mark'd  in  the  book  of  fate, 
When  that  repeal  is  sanctioned  by  the  state, 
Sunk  in  these  bonds  to  millions,  what  avails, 
Who  wields  the  sword,  or  balances  the  scales  ? 
Though  on  his  guilty  cheek  no  blush  should  glow. 
Still  let  me  mark  him  to  the  poor  a  foe; 
That  deed,  like  pictures  which  offend  the  eye, 
Might  well  make  ###**#*#  his  own  works  deny ! 
Remember,  heaven  has  an  avenging  rod, 
To  smite  the  poor  is  treason  against  God. 
In  vain  the  name  of  virtue  they  put  on, 
Who  preach  up  CHARITY  and  practise  NONE  ; 
Who  own  a  God.  pretended  homage  pay, 
But  neither  his  nor  human  laws  obey  ; 
Tell  me  no  more  what  other's  hearts  endure, 
For  some  hearts  ache  not  while  their  wealth's  secure: 
'Tis  sometimes  found,  that  hearts  once  good  and  kind, 
Leave,  step  by  step,  humanity  behind. 

Yet  let  us  hope,  nor  droop  to  low  despair, 
See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air ; 
To  them  nor  stores  nor  granaries  belong, 
Nought  but  the  woodland  and  the  pleasing  song ; 
Yet  our  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing,  that  flits  along  the  sky ; 
To  him  they  sing,  when  spring  renews  the  plain, 
To  him  they  cry  in  winter's  piercing  reign ; 
He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call, 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 

Droop  not,  when  all  your  scanty  stores  afford,     , 
Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board  ; 
There,  as  the  parent  deals  his  hard-earn'd  store 
To  his  young  offspring,  and  can  give  no  more ; 
"  Hope  says,  his  manly  race  shall  yet  assuage 
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"  Their  fathers'  wrongs,  and  shield  his  later  age. 
"  What  though  for  him  no  Hybla  sweets  distil, 
"  Nor  blooming  vines  wave  purple  on  the  hill ; 
*;  Hope  says,  when  silent  years  have  pass'd  away, 
"  That  when  his  eye  grows  dim,  his  tresses  grey, 
"  These  busy  hands  a  lovlier  cot  shall  build, 
"  And  deck  with  fairer  flowers  his  little  field. 

Droop  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears, 
While  on  the  roof  the  howling  tempest  bears ; 
A  fresh  supply  shall  feeble  life  sustain, 
A  fresh  supply  shall  clothe  these  limbs  again. 
I  do  not  mean  that  charity  should  flow 
Without  restraint,  upon  the  sons  of  woe ; 
A  feeling  heart,  with  an  impartial  hand, 
Should  deal  the  bounty  to  the  needy  band  ; 
By  these  directed,  and  by  these  approved, 
Man  lives  a  blessing,  and  he  dies  beloved : 
The  poor  then  smiles  beneath  his  righteous  hands, 
And  heaven  for  him  her  joyful  gates  expands. 


"  By  long  experience  taught,  we  now 
Can  rightly  judge  of  friends  and  foes; 

Can  all  the  worth  of  these  allow, 

And  all  their  faults  discern  in  those.  " 


"  Relentless  hatred,  erring  love, 
We  can  for  sacred  truth  forego  ; 

We  can  the  warmest  friend  reprove, 
And  bear  to  praise  the  fiercest  foe.  " 
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ON  READING  THE 


VISION  OF  JUDGMENT, 


Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  where  now  their  audacity  ? 

Where  now 

Are  the  insolent  tongues  so  ready  of  old  at  rejoinder  ? 
AVhere  the  lofty  pretences  of  public  virtue  and  freedom  ? 
And  in  the  hubbub  of  senseless  sounds  the  watchwords 

of  faction, 
Freedom,  Invaded  Rights,  Corruption,  and  War,  and 

Oppression, 
Loudly  enounced  were  heard. 

Southey's  Vision  of  Judgment. 


I  HAVE  read  Southey,  in  his  better  days, 

When  freedom's  muse  adorn'd  his  manly  lays ; 

Then  every  thought  came  pure  from  that  rich  mine. 

Strong  was  the  verse  and  pointed  every  line. 

Mistaken  man !  to  prostitute  thy  fame, 

And  barter  freedom  for  a  Laureat's  name  ! 

Renounce  the  manly  tenets  of  thy  youth, 

And  call  that  falsehood,  which  thou  wrote  for  truth  ! 

With  pleasure  on  thy  accents  I  have  hung, 

Ere  flattery's  poison  chili'd  thy  patriot  tongue. 

Thy  Vision, — say  what  demon  did  inspire? 

It  was  no  Muse  that  strung  the  Poets  lyre ; 

It  was  a  spectre  of  a  hideous  form, 
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Begot  by  fury,  of  self-interest  born; 
The  very  devils  fled  with  wild  affright 
To  seek  concealment  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Oh !  sink  that  Vision  deep  in  Lethe's  stream, 
Oblivion's  waters  yet  may  hide  the  theme : 
Poor  as  I  am,  for  wealth  of  Chili's  mine, 
I'd  not  be  author  of  that  verse  of  thine ; 
I'd  rather  toil  for  bread,  in  climes  unknown, 
Beneath  the  scorching  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
Even  in  the  desert,  the  still  voice  within, 
That  whispers  comfort  above  glory's  din, 
That  voice  would  cheer  my  spirits  in  the  storm, 
Though  death  seem'd  hovering  in  his  ghastliest  form  : 
I'd  brave  the  desert  with  as  parch'd  a  lip, 
As  the  bold  sea  boy  in  his  foundering  ship : 
I'd  rather  go  and  seek  the  lonely  cave 
Of  some  kind  savage  o'er  the  foaming  wave, 
To  range  with  freedom,  call  each  grot  a  home, 
In  nature's  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam. 
On  Greta  bank,  the  Laureat  takes  his  stand, 
And  rests,  exulting  in  the  Promised  Land; 
From  barren  deserts  he  has  gain'd  rich  plains, 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns ; 
Like  that  famed  leper,  who,  in  Jordan's  flood, 
Wash'd  of  the  stains  caused  by  corrupted  blood ; 
Cleans'd  and  converted,  blessed  those  who  know 
The  pleasures  which  from  true  conversion  flow ; 
Having  the  Lord's  good  grace  before  his  eyes, 
He  steps  forth  boldly,  and  he  gains  the  prize. 
True,  he  reveres  the  hand  by  which  he's  fed, 
The  donor  blesses  for  his  daily  bread; 
Or,  by  vast  claims  of  higher  import  bound, 
Is  always  humble,  always  grateful  found: 
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"  For  'tis  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 

S  To  uphold  that  cause  by  which  they  eat  and  drink.  " 

For  Bards  like  this,  a  wreath  shall  Canning  bring;, 

Lined  with  the  softest  down  of  folly's  wing ; 

Then  round  each  head  the  gaudy  ensign  wave, 

And  pensions  mark  them  for  a  willing  slave. 

He  chose  as  one  to  whom  it  did  belong. 

For  social  peace  to  irritate  the  throng ; 

Points  the  dire  stroke  at  patriots  not  alive, 

Then  at  the  bold  Reformers  who  survive  : 

Hence  the  strange  fancies  of  the  Bard,  who  hears 

Things  never  thought  of,  sounding  in  his  ears. 

Now  HEAVEN  ALONE  men's  consciences  can  try, 

And  HE  HIMSELF  condemns  them  by  and  by ; 

Hastings  and  Burke,  to  heaven  each  allot,— 

Pensioned  apostate,  tyrant,  and  what  not. 

9  more  like  a  demon  sent  from  hell, 

His  deeds  let  adulation  blazon  well ; 
His  mercy,  such  as  wolves  shew  to  the  lambs, 
Regardless  of  the  bleating  of  their  dams : 
He  ravaged  India  through  her  wide  domain, 
And  Princes  shudder'd  at  his  dreaded  name, 
Like  Glive,  ambitious  for  to  keep  his  hold, 
He  scatter'd  want  and  poverty  for  gold  ; 
His  avaricious,  dark,  and  callous  mind, 
Felt  no  respect  for  creatures  of  his  kind  : 
From  his  fierce  glance  the  native  Princes  turn,— 
That  haughty  glance  which  made  the  mighty  mourn  ; 
Fierce  as  when  Satan  from  his  fiery  dome 
Marshal'd  the  legions  in  the  Stygian  gloom. 
"  No  vulgar  hero  Milton's  Muse  engage  ; 
"  Nor  earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hallowed  rage. 
"  How  are  we  struck  with  terror  and  delight. 
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"  When  angel  with  archangel  copes  in  fight ! 

"  When  great  Messiah's  out-spread  banner  shines, 

"  How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines ! 

I  am  surprised,  that  one  with  Southey's  sense, 
Should  write  so  harhly  on  a  mere  pretence  ! 
This  groundless  vision  swimming  in  his  head, 
He  neither  spares  the  living  nor  the  dead  ; 
On  dead,  on  living  had  he  thrown  less  dirt, 
Nor  truth,  nor  Christian  charity  were  hurt : 
The  juggling  fiend,  that  broke  the  Laureat's  rest, 
Appear'd  like  discord  in  her  sable  vest. 
To  prostitute  thy  self   to  such  a  b^^*h, 
Like  loving  Satan  when  he  hug'd  the  witch ! 
Well  might  the  paper  shrink  beneath  thy  hand, — 
The  ink  turn  pale  within  the  silver  stand. 
Freedom  endeavours  by  all  loving  arts, 
To  heal  divisions,  and  unite  men's  hearts  ; 
Not  through  the  widened  breaches  rush  to  storm, 
And  ruin  what  she  labours  to  reform. 


"  Reform,  reform,  the  swinish  rabble  cry 

Meaning,  of  course,  rebellion,  blood,  and  riot ; 

Audacious  rascals !  you  my  Lords,  and  I, 
Know  'tis  their  duty  to  be  starved  in  quiet. " 


'Tis  all  a  sly  hoax  !  the  alarmist  alarming ! 

For  there's  not  the  least  symptom  of  rising  or  arming. 
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RETREAT 


OF  THE 


FROM 

RUSSIA. 


Hark  to  that  roas,  whose  swift  and  deafening  peals, 
In  countless  echoes,  through  the  mountains  ring, 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne ! 


Loud  and  more  loud 

The  discord  grows ;  till  pale  death  shuts  the  scene, 
And  o'er  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  draws 
His  cold  and  bloody  shroud. 

Shelly's  Queen  Mab. 


BELLONA  whispered  in  a  fatal  hour, 

"  Try  the  dread  summit  of  Imperial  power  ;  " 

Europe  astonish'd  views  thy  martial  deeds, — 

Go,  break  their  sceptres  like  the  blighted  reeds ! 

While  in  thy  grasp  thou  holds  surrounding  lands, 

Like  fierce  JEgean  with  his  hundred  hands. 

Thy  daring  spirit  still  disdain'd  repose, — 

Go  then  and  combat  with  stern  winter  snows ; 

And  through  the  regions  of  her  cold  domain, 

Extend  the  hardships  of  the  long  campaign. 
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Their  veteran  troops  surrounding  nations  brings ; 
They  march  triumphant  with  the  King  of  Kings. 

Each  column  headed  by  a  chief  renown'd, 
Whom  victory  oft  had  with  bright  laurels  crown'd  : 
Vive  Napoleon  !  airy  regions  rend, 
And  veteran  armies  on  his  march  attend  ; 
Yet  they  repine  not,  so  Napoleon  guides,-^ 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 
A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look. 
There  fame  regardless  else  who  reigns  or  bleeds, 
With  all  her  breath  resounds  his  mighty  deeds ; 
The  Imperial  chief,  the  Ceesar  of  the  age, 
Whose  acts  the  wonder  of  the  world  engage  : 
Proudly  he  marches  on,  and,  void  of  fear, 
Smiles  at  the  shaking  of  the  Russian  spear : 
Her  hardy  natives  Russia  sends  in  vain, 
To  check  his  progress  on  the  hostile  plain ; 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  the  important  day 
And  all  the  fate  of  his  great  leader  lay  : 
And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 
None  sued,  for  mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain, — 
The  soldier  died  upon  the  barren  plain. 
On  Moscow's  walls  the  Gallic  standards  fly  ; 
His  fame  extended  to  the  polar  sky: 
The  torch  was  lighted  and  the  flame  was  spread, 
And  carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  bread  : 
It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand, 
And  desolation  reaped  the  famished  land. 

Returning  winter  comes  in  dread  array, 
Oh  hide  !  Napoleon,  hide  that  fatal  day  ! 
The  veteran  legions,  who  with  thee  had  torn 

N 
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Each  haughty  monarch  from  his  regal  throne, 

Now  strives  in  vain  to  brave  the  wintry  storm, 

That  howls  around  them  in  its  direst  form  : 

Troops  of  bold  youths,  born  on  the  distant  Soane, 

Or  sounding  borders  of  the  rapid  Rhone ; 

Or  where  the  Seine  her  flow'ry  fields  divides, 

Or  where  the  Loire  through  winding  vineyards  glide*. 

The  Gallic  eagles,  that  so  oft  had  stood 

Planted  in  hostile  fields,  and  streams  of  blood  ; 

So  wont  confederate  enemies  to  reach, 

And  soar  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach ; 

Or  pierce  the  wav'ring  foeman's  distant  lines, 

The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns. 

In  long  extended  march,  and  loose  array, 
Retreating  columns  shape  their  rugged  way ; 
Death  (his  approaches  terrible)  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts. 
Well  might  the  Gallic  soldier  learn  to  fear 
The  savage  Cossack  hov'ring  on  his  rear, 
Sudden  as  lightning  darting  on  the  foe, 
Seen  like  the  flash,  remembered  like  the  blow ; 
The  air  resounding  with  the  doleful  cries, 
Of  croaking  ravens  in  these  northern  skies, 
A  living  cloud,  they  closed  each  column  round, 
And  tore  the  dying  ere  they  reach'd  the  ground. 
Inured  from  earliest  youth  to  war's  alarms, 
To  stand  unmoved  amid  the  shock  of  arms, 
Their  courage  unavailing  now  was  found, 
While  tens  of  thousands  strew  the  frozen  ground ; 
The  captive  legions  Russia  now  detains 
In  painful  bondage  and  inglorious  chains; 
The  legions  droop,  while  scenes  of  horror  rise, 
And  with  tremendous  gloom  assault  the  skies ; 
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A  barren  waste  now  opens  to  their  view. 
And  all  the  terrors  of  each  breast  renew; 
Along  the  dreary  plain,  whose  frozen  wild 
With  joyous  note  no  traveller  e'er  beguiled ; 
The  raven  croaks,  and,  as  if  fill'd  with  pain, 
Fierce  howling  dogs  do  to  the  moon  complain. 

Their  spirits  sink ;  the  sinews  of  the  brave, 
That  crippled  Europe,  shrunk  before  the  slave ; 
In  Russian  dungeons  Frenchmen  clank'd  their  chains, 
Or  toil'd  or  perish'd  on  Siberia's  plains ! 
Then  fancied  spectres  to  the  legions  rise, 
And  all  their  triumphs  vanish  from  their  eyes ; 
While  to  stern  death  they  see  their  friends  consigned, 
Foreboding  melancholy  sinks  each  mind : 
No  dirge,  save  where  the  wind,  with  flitful  moans, 
Howls  as  it  bleaches  their  unburied  bones ! 
Near  and  more  near  the  shrieking  ravens  skim, 
And  wild  dogs  revel  on  the  frozen  limb. 

Arm'd  with  the  terrors  of  the  wintry  storm, 
Death  met  the  soldier  in  his  ghastliest  form  ; 
With  cold  and  raging  hunger  sore  opprest, 
Think  what  emotions  laboured  in  his  breast. 
The  sun  of  Austerlitz  no  longer  beams 
Its  genial  influence  on  the  frozen  streams; 
Marengo's  glory  now  is  on  the  wane, 
And  Jena's  garland  withers  on  this  plain ; 
The  laurels  won  at  Lodi  loose  their  bloom, 
While  ghastly  hunger  seals  their  torturing  doom ; 
Bow'd  to  the  earth,  well  might  proud  Gallia  mourn, 
Her  laurePd  heroes  never  must  return ; 
To  where  the  Garonne,  Rhine,  and  Var  divides, 
With  their  clear  streams,  the  ocean's  swelling  tides. 

The  fleeting  glories  of  Napoleon's  reig-n, 
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Were  all  laid  prostrate  00  the  frozen  plain : 

'Twas  this  alone  which  laid  thy  trophies  low. 

Thy  crown  and  empire  shrunk  beneath  the  blow, 

'Tis  true,  fate  gave  thee  many  a  splendid  day, 

A  blaze  of  glory  ere  thou  fadest  away  ; 

Thou  had  no  equal  in  the  ranks  of  war, 

Where  the  bold  soldier  wins  bright  honour's  scar  ; 

Mars  and  Bellona  claim'd  thee  for  their  own, 

And  proudly  raised  thee  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

"  There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  could  defy 

"  The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye ; — 

"  He  had  the  skill,  when  cunning's  gaze  would  seek 

"  To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek, 

"At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy, 

"  And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 

His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprize; 

But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise : 

He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 

The  hearts  that  loath'd  him  crouch'd  and  dreaded  too. 


"  I  have  warred  with  a  world  which  vanquished  me  only 
When  the  meteor  of  Conquest  allured  me  too  far, — 

I  have  coped  with  the  Nations  which  dread  me  thus  lonely, 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war! " 

"  Oh !  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were  won, — 

Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  moment  was  blasted, 
Had  still  soared  with  eyes  fixed  on  Victory's  Sun !  " 
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Notes  to  Culloden. 


THE  battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  1298.  Edward  the  First  commanded  the  English ; 
John  Cummin,  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  William 
Wallace,  the  Scots.  Writers  of  that  period  say  the 
Scots  lost  fifty  thousand  men. 

"  Oh !  that  time  had  staid  his  flight, 
Ere  that  morning  left  the  main  ; 

Fatal  as  the  Egyptian  night, 

When  the  eldest  born  was  slain." 


The  battle  of  Bannockburn  was  fought  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1314.  Edward  the  Second  commanded  the 
English ;  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scots.  It  was  the  most 
decisive  victory  ever  gained  by  Scotland. 

Mourn  your  great  forefathers,  now ; 

Mourn,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
For  liberty  their  dirks  they  drew, 

For  Freedom  did  their  bonneti  wave. 
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In  lofty  strains  they  sung  of  Flodden  field.  James 
was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  his  army, 
that  he  declined  attacking  the  English  while  they  were 
passing 'a  harfoV  defile.  His  left  wing  defeated  the 
$ii£;Ksh  r?ght:  but  after  that,  instead  of  closing  to  their 
centre',  they  left  *  the  field  to  commence  plundering. 
The  remaips  of  the  English  right  were  again  rallied 
and  joined  the  centre,  by  which  junction  the  Scots  were 
out  flanked. 


"  At  een  in  the  gloaming  nea  swankies  are  roaming, 
Mang  stacks  with  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play ; 

At  fairs  nor  at  preachings,  nea  wooing  nea  fleeching ; 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a  wed  away." 


While  the  seven  sisters.     Seven  cannon,  called  the 
seven  sisters. 


His  last  sad  penance.  James  frequently  subjected 
himself  to  severe  penance,  for  having  been  accessary  to 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  constantly  wore  an  iron 
belt  around  his  breast,  to  which  he  added  an  ounce  every 
year.  He  had  carried  arms  against  his  father  in  the 
Rebellion,  when  James  the  Third  was  slain,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1488.  James  the  Fourth  fell  at  Flodden,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1513.  The  annual  return  of 
that  day  was  long  remembered  and  mourned  in  Scotland. 
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While  fancy  still  indulged  the  hope, 
That  James  would  gain  his  home  once  more ; 

Some  saw  him  cross  the  Tweed's  deep  stream, — 
Some  saw  him  on  the  ocean's  shore. 


Some  saw  him  pass  down  Tiviotdale ; 

His  noble  charger  sore  was  spent, 
So  wearied  on  that  fatal  day, 

Could  scarcely  gain  the  hill's  ascent. 


*4  His  vassals  ranged  the  mountain's  height, 
The  covert  close,  and  wide  spread  plain ; 

But  all  in  vain  their  eager  search, 
They  ne'er  must  see  King  James  again. " 


Unheeded  warn'd  them,  fyc.  It  was  long  a  popular 
opinion  in  Scotland,  (though  probably  without  any 
foundation,)  that  a  spectre  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  and 
named  the  chiefs  who  would  fall  on  Flodden  field ; 


A  juggling  fiend,  who  never  spoke  before, 

But  cries  "  /  warn'd  thee  !  "  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 


"  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 
From  Rosse's  Hills  to  Solway  sea. — 

Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar ! 

For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lea. 
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"  The  niest  curse  lights  on  Branxton  Hills : 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side, 

Shall  wave  a  banner,  red  as  blude, 
And  chieftans  throng  wi'  meikle  pride.  " 


"  A  Scottish  King  shall  come  full  keen  ; 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he  : 
A  feathered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see.  " 


"  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say, — 

For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again, 
And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fray!  " 


It  was  a  great  oversight  in  James  not  to  attack  Surrey 
when  he  crossed  the  Till.  A  similar  neglect  probably 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  Highland  army  at  Culloden  ; 
they  should  have  disputed  the  Duke's  passage  over  the 
rapid  river  Spey,  which  the  army  found  difficult  to  pass 
without  opposition.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  for  de- 
fending the  ford ;  but  their  advice  was  over-ruled  by  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  Sullivan,  an  Irish  officer, 
whose  plan  was  to  let  the  Duke  advance  to  Culloden 
Moor,  in  hopes  that  the  dykes  and  bogs  would  prevent 
his  artillery  from  being  brought  up. 

"  111  starred  tho'  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding, 
Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  ? 
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Ah  !  were  you  destin'd  to  die  at  Culloden  ? 
Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause.  " 


Had  thou  but  seen  their  tartans  wave, 
When  each  bold  Clan  wheePd  into  line ; 

And  heard  the  Pibroch  answering  brave, 
To  many  a  section  marking  time. 


Young  Stuart,  girt  with  many  a  spear, 
Drummond  and  Murray  led  the  van  ; 

Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  from  the  rear, 

Brought  up  Glenbucket's  Highland  Clan. 


No  flowers  embalm  the  air,  4*c.  The  10th  of 
June  was  James  Stuart's  birth  day.  Those  who  ad- 
hered to  the  family,  wore  a  white  Rose  on  that  day. 


At  Culloden,  the  front  line  of  the  Highlanders  finding 
themselves  exposed  to  a  fire  of  grape  from  the  Duke's 
artillery,  threw  down  their  firelocks,  and  rushed  upon 
the  English  with  their  broad  swords ;  the  charge  was  so 
rapid,  that  they  lost  that  compact  formation,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  all  military  movements. 

Charles  Stuart  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  his 
groom  killed  when  mounting  another.  After  many  un- 
availing efforts  to  retrieve  the  day,  he  was  forced  of  the 
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field  by  Major  Kennedy,  together  with  a  number  of 
officers,  and  some  troops  of  horse :  while  a  few  Clans 
kept  the  Duke's  army  engaged  for  some  time,  to  pre- 
vent an  immediate  pursuit.  The  Highland  army  had 
been  under  arms;  marching  «md  counter-marching, 
without  sleep  or  much  food,  for  forty-eight  hours  before 
the  battle. 


Night  closed  around  the  conqueror's  way, 
And  lightnings  show'd  the  distant  hill ; 
Where  those  who  lost  that  dreadful  day, 
Stood  few  and  faint,  but  fearless  still. 

MOORE. 


From  the  battle  of  Culloden,  (which  was  fought  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1746,)  to  the  20th  of  September, 
when  Charles  embarked  on  board  the  Bellona,  a  French 
ship  of  war,  he  had  to  encounter  great  hardships ;  and 
many  a  narrow  escape  from  his  enemies.  One  day  the 
party  dined  upon  oatmeal  and  water : 


"  If  e'er  I  mount  a  throne, "  said  he, 
'•  I'll  mind  who  dined  this  day  with  me.  " 


"No  vassals  wait  with  ready  aid, 
"  To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board ; 
"  Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid, 
"  Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword.  " 
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Though  the  sword  of  military  execution  was  glutted 
with  blood,  other  actors  were  to  be  introduced.  The 
scaffold  reddened  with  the  slaughter  of  the  victims. 
Banishments,  attainders,  and  confiscations,  followed  in 
the  rear  of  corporeal  punishments;  and  the  cup  of 
calamity  was  filled  up  to  the  very  brim.  An  innocent 
posterity  were  deprived  of  their  inheritances,  by  that 
cruel  relic  of  feudal  tyranny,  the  law  of  forfeiture  ; 
and  they  were  made  partakers  in  the  sufferings,  though 
they  had  never  been  partakers  in  the  guilt,  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 


Custom,  that  teaches  how  to  treat  dead  foe§, 
India  to  scalp,  and  Europe  to  expose ; 
The  sternest  strokes  of  justice  to  pursue, 
Fixt  up  deluded  sufferers'  heads  to  view. 
Some  tender  persons,  the  remains  so  fixt, 
Behold  with  horror  and  compassion  mixt  : 
A  widow  or  an  orphan,  passing  by, 
Paid  them  the  honours  of  the  weeping  eye : 
The  faithful  subject  his  allegiance  kept, 
Humanity  for  routed  Rebels  wept. 


B aimer ino.     No  man  could  meet  death  with  greater 
fortitude  than  that  unfortunate  nobleman.     When  he 
was  brought  out  of  the  Tower  for  execution,  on  pas- 
sing the  gate,  the  Warder  exclaimed  "  God  save  King 
George, "  Balmerino  replied, "  God  .save  King  James. 
Death  he  fear'd  not  to  meet, 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 
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He  thought,  though  men  as  malefactors  died, 

They  might  persist,  where  conscience  was  the  guide ; 

The  marks  of  true  sincerity,  not  want, 

And  unconvinced,  safely  not  recant. 

He  did  not  see  the  unpardonable  sin 

Of  that  opinion,  which  he  still  was  in  : 

Not  held  from  obstinate  perverse  despite, 

But  just  regard  to  what  he  thought  was  right. 

All  other  faults  right  heartily  confest, 

He  left  that  point  to  God,  who  knew  him  best. 

Great  the  regard  to  conscience,  when  sincere  ; 

To  this  the  noble  penitent  adhere. 

He  firmly  hoped,  though  in  their  Prince's  name 

They  differ'd,  yet  their  Saviour's  was  the  same. 

The  Priest,  believing  that  a  legal  death 

Forbade  not  blessing  from  the  living  breath, 

Gave  to  the  Stuart  martyr  to  partake 

Of  his,  who  died  for  every  sinner's  sake. 


"  Thy  death's  hour  heard  thy  kindred  wail, 
The  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung ; 

Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael, 
Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  Pibroch  sung,  " 


"  And  we,  behind  the  chieftain's  shield, 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell: 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field, 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell.  " 
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NOTES. 

PAGE  16th. — The  narrative  of  Lord  Byron's  new 
Poem,  "  The  Island ;  or,  Christian  and  his  Comrades," 
is  founded  on  the  mutiny  of  the  crew  of  the  Bounty, 
which    occured  in  the  south  sea.     The  unfortunate 
young  officer  who  headed  the  mutineers,  was  Fletcher 
Christian,  a  native  of  Moorland   Close,  near  Cocker- 
mouth.     He  was  my  class-fellow,  (along  with  William 
Robinson  of  Eaglesfield,)  at  Cockermouth  Free  School, 
for  seven  years ;  and  I  can  with  truth  say,  a  more  ami- 
able  youth  I  never  met  with :    he  was  mild,  generous* 
and  sincere.       I  have  seen  a  narrative  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  mutiny ;  and  though  harsh  treatment 
may  not  justify  revolt,  yet,  morally  speaking,  it  lessens 
the  offence.     When  Government  are  sending  vessels  to 
the  south  sea,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  they  would  send  a 
few  implements  in  agriculture,  to  the  little  Colony  on 
Pitcairn's  Island. 


PAGE  90. — One  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Scarlett's 
Bill  is,  that  no  relief  was  to  be  given  to  any  man,  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  procure  employment.  If 
*his  be  legislation  and  civilization,  give  us  the  trackless 
desert,  the  tangled  forest,  the  barren  mountains,  for  our 
residence ;  wild  beasts  for  fellow  commoners.  What 
society !  that  forces  a  man  from  his  home,  and  compels 
him  to  crimson  the  land  and  the  wave  with  his  blood, 
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in  defence  of  its  complex  interests !  that  would  drag 
him  to  the  halberts  or  the  scaffold  as  a  traitor,  if  he  de- 
serted that  duty ;  would  drive  him  from  the  barren  heath 
as  an  intruder,  if  he  attempted  to  raise  his  own  subsist- 
ence ;  and  yet  would  answer  the  poor  applicant,  in  the 
language  of  Falstaff  to  Bardolf,  "  /  will  not  give  thee 
a  single  penny, — no  not  a  penny.  " 

Mr.  Scarlett  appears  to  be  a  disciple  of  Parson  Mai. 
thus,  and  I  hope  the  only  one  that  Divine  ever  made- 
He  grounds  his  Bill  upon  the  plea,  that  there  is  an  un- 
limited provision  for  the  poor.  The  only  punishment 
I  could  wish  to  see  inflicted  on  Mr.  Scarlett,  would  be 
to  put  him  on  that  unlimited  provision,  for  twelve 
months ;  he  would  then  find,  that  it  is  calculated  upon 
how  little  of  the  coarsest  food  human  nature  can  exist 
upon. 

My  present  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  grapple  with 
Parson  Malthus.  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  him  on  his 
own  ground,  the  law  of  nature;  from  which  I  should 
probably  read  him  such  a  lecture,  as  he  has  not  heard 
at  the  seminary  where  he  was  educated.  I  should  like 
to  know  who  was  his  Preceptor. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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On  the  spot  where  she  slumbers,  let  myrtles  and  roses, 
Around  her  lone  tomb,  their  branches  intwine  ; 

Oh  !  sweet  be  her  rest,  and  the  minstrel's  bold  numbers 
Be  boldest  and  sweetest  when  breathed  o'er  her  shrine. 


Though  far  from  thy  home  and  thy  country  thou  sleepest, 
Thy  memory  through  Gaul  in  affection  is  blest ; 

And  the  sigh  which  each  bosom  breathes  saddest  and  deepest, 
Shall  be  sent  to  Helena,  the  land  of  thy  rest. 


Banks,  Printer,  Cockermouth. 
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